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I. Introduction 


Alexander the Great died in Mesopotamia on June 13, 323 B.C.E. The next 
year both Aristotle and Demosthenes died in Chalcis and Calaurie, 
respectively. In a little less than eighteen months three of the most significant 
figures of ancient times passed from the scene. Their presence in the long 
course of history however, did not diminish. It grew sturdily with the 
progress of each century. To this day, it is these three, more than any others 
save Jesus Christ and Plato perhaps, who form the backdrop and the driving 
energy of the unfolding course of life and thought throughout the world. 
The reason and channel of that dynamic force is the ancient Library of 
Alexandria. 
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The library was founded by Ptolemy I Soter in Alexandria, Egypt in 306 
B.C.E., in honor of Alexander the Great. From the outset it epitomized the 
scholarship of the ancient world. It enshrined the culture of Hellenistic 
Greece, with its flourish of Persian, Mesopotamian, Roman, and Egyptian 
accretions. And it held the most luxuriant collection of historical lore and 
documentary wealth of any institution prior to modernity. Moreover, since 
the library with its associated facilities functioned as a great university 
research center, it served as a primary channel for the conveyance of the 
wisdom, knowledge, ideals, models, and scholarly methods of the antique 
cultures. It offered this magnificent heritage of cultures to the budding and 
the mature scholars of its day. It was the matrix for scholarly research, 
exchange, and progress. Its scope included philosophical and literary 
development, as well as the mathematical and other exact sciences, social 
sciences, and medicine. It proved to be the driving engine for the new world 
forming in Judaism of the Diaspora and Christianity. As such, it is the single 
most influential wellspring of the energies which fostered the flowering of 
the High Middle Ages and the rise of modem civilization. 


Function of the Library 

The ancient Alexandrian Library had an intriguing and influential history as 
the central intellectual and cultural institution in the Hellenistic and early 
Christian world. The intrigue arises around four issues. How extensively 
were Philo and Hellenistic Judaism shaped by this university center? What 
was its relationship to and effect upon the Christian Catechetical School in 
the setting of which most of the early Christian theological work was done? 
How did it function in the ancient world in comparison to the libraries of 
Rome, Pergamum, Antioch, Athens, and Caesarea? When and by whom was 
it destroyed? Reestablishing these lines of linkage between ancient 
civilization and the thought forms of the contemporary world will remind us 
of the cryptic knowledge of these things we do still possess, despite the 
ravages of time and the erosiveness of history. It will not only entertain our 
inquiring minds with its intrigue, but must also assist us in more profoundly 
appreciating the deep and dynamic cultural context in which we stand. 

I wish to suggest, for the sake of structure and discipline in this quest, that 
the history of the ancient library at Alexandria falls into four stages. The first 
runs from its founding in 306 B.C.E. to 30 B.C.E. and the consolidation of 
Roman influence. The second comprehends the Philonic Age, 30 B.C.E. to 
150 C.E. The third, the era of the Catechetical School, 150 to 350 C.E. The 
fourth is the period of the philosophical movement which came to be known 
as the Alexandrian School, 350 to 642 C.E. Together these four stages cover 
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nearly a millenium. No other institution of this kind in all of human history 
proved to be so long lived or so completely dominant of its world and that of 
subsequent history as Ptolemy's ancient library. 

The library was a sophisticated institution. Its founding and early history are 
illustrious with the names of its famous librarians. Demetrios of Phaleron 
urged Ptolemy I to create this center of culture and learning and gathered the 
first hoard of books and manuscripts. He was followed by Zenodotus of 
Ephesus and the great Callimachus who developed or elaborated an 
extensive and efficient system for organizing the library contents and the 
research procedures. Parsons declares concerning the great library catalogue 
of Callimachus, which really proved to be more of an encyclopedia: 

... the Pinakes was the first great library catalogue of western 
civilization, just as The Bible of Gutenberg was the first great 
printed book; it contained, in original form, the essentials of all the 
modern systems worthy of the name, and earns for its author the 
title of ’Father of Bibliography.' Thus, as in all intellectual efforts, 
the Greeks fixed the canons of cataloguing, which have been 
incorporated, more or less, in our Library of Congress, European, 
and other systems. However, the Pinakes was more than a 
catalogue. It was the work of the foremost man of letters of his 
age. He could not treat even a purely scientific subject as the 
Pinakes, giving merely the names of authors and their works with 
technical information, of the whole corpus of Greek literature 
from Homer to Callimachus in the Alexandrian Library, without 
imparting to his work the rich stores of his scholarship, and thus 
the first world catalogue of knowledge became also the first 
literary and critical history of Hellenic literature, and also earned 
for its author the title of "Father of Literary History." 

It may be assumed that Callimachus in the Pinakes undertook to 
sort the Greek literary wealth as found in the Royal Alexandrian 
Library, with self-imposed limits; the work stands somewhere 
between literary history and catalogue, perhaps closer to the 
latter. There could be no question of detailed scientific treatment 
of each individual author and of each of his individual works. 

That was precluded by the enormity of the task. Callimachus 
recognized that a systematic scientific work covering the field of 
Greek literature was only possible after inventory of stock 
available. He made the inventory and opened the golden gates of 
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learning for generations, nay centuries, of scholars who followed 
him. 1 

Under the work of Callimachus (282 - 260 B.C.E.) the library grew to a 
holding of 532,800 books. By 100 B.C.E. it had expanded to 700,000 
documents. When Caesar visited Alexandria in 48 - 47 B.C.E., the library 
stood at approximately one million volumes. "The Alexandrian Library was 
not only the largest and most important collection of Greek books that ever 
existed, but, in the days of its greatest glory, it was the greatest library in all 
the world before the invention of printing." 2 

Among the library contents was a major part of Aristotle's extensive personal 
library, largely intact. When he died, Aristotle left his library, including his 
own recension of Homer, to his successor at the Lyceum, Theophrastus of 
Lesbos. He in turn left it to Neleus of Scepsis, who sold most of it to 
Callimachus and the rest of it to the Apellicon Library of Athens. The 
Athenian section of Aristotle's library was confiscated from the Apellicon by 
Sulla and transported to Rome in 84 B.C.E. There is some strong indication 
that much of it still exists in the Vatican Library. There seems to be some 
reason to believe that much of the contents of the Alexandria Library, as well, 
found its way to the Vatican library, as Alexandria declined toward its final 
closure by the Arabs in the seventh century. 

It is possible today to construct a substantial list of the Head Librarians who 
served this library, from its founding to the Christian era, and of the Heads of 
the Catechetical School from its establishment in the early second century to 
its demise in the fifth century. It is also possible to identify the leading 
Platonists and Neo-Platonists who influenced the Alexandrian School. 


Philosophical and Theological Significance 

There is little debate about how extensively Alexandrian Hellenism and the 
Alexandria Library and university center shaped the thought and literary 
contribution Philo Judaeus gave to the world just at the moment of the 
revitalization of Judaism and the dynamic rise of Christianity. His heroic 
efforts to integrate the idealized traditions of Hebrew religion and culture 
with the ideals of Greek Hellenism reshaped Judaism and is pervasively 
evident in the images, metaphors, consciousness, and particularly the Logos 


1 E. A. Parsons, The Alexandrian Library ; Glory of the Hellenic World: Its Rise , Antiquities , 
and Destructions (London: Cleaver-Hume, 1952), 217-218. 

2 Ibid., 203. 
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Theology of the New Testament. When this is combined with Alexandria’s 
greatest contribution to Judaism, the Septuagint, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that already a half century before the birth of Jesus of Nazareth, 
Alexandria, with its virile intellectual tradition, was destined to shape the 
central thought forms and cultural concepts of the world then aborning. 

This profound influence upon the seminal development of Christianity in the 
Eastern and Western Churches was permanently guaranteed with the rise of 
the Alexandrian Catechetical School, apparently a derivative of Callimachus' 
grand university idea. One needs only to invoke the names of the first three 
Heads of the Catechetical School: Pantaenus, 140 - 200 C.E., Clement of 
Alexandria, 150 - 215 C.E., and Origen, 185 - 253 C.E., to recognize that all of 
subsequent Christian theology and hence all of modem thought was 
definitively shaped by this school. The early fashioning of Christian theology 
regarding the trinitarian nature and behavior of God, the person and nature 
of Christ in formative Christology, the nature and destiny of humans, and the 
shape and course of the church, would have been dramatically different if the 
Alexandrian influence had not dominated Christendom, in the tradition of 
the Catechetical School, for these most formative three centuries during 
which the great counciliar debates and intrigues took place and the essential 
Christian creeds were hammered out. 

Undoubtedly, the destruction of the ancient Library at Alexandria was one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, of tragedies in human history. Corollary to its 
demise came the onset of the Dark Ages. The loss of scientific knowledge, 
social order, urban organization, economic stability, political wisdom and 
freedom, and civilized idealism, concommitant with the decline and 
destruction of the library, had the very palpable consequence of nearly 
cutting in half the mean life span of Western humankind. Most of what the 
Greeks and Romans had achieved in humanely ordering human life and 
society was lost to the masses of humanity, preserved only in the urban 
enclaves of the Persians and Arabs and in the monastic hideaways of the 
Christian Church. All this had to be rediscovered one or one and a half 
millenia later, before humanity could again be blessed with its understanding 
and practical benefits; from good toilets and drainage systems, to durable 
road building and architectural design, to medical care and disease control, 
to the consolations of literature, science, and philosophy, all of which the 
Greeks and Romans had worked out so well in their day and which were 
preserved and enshrined in the lore and learning of the Ancient Library of 
Alexandria. 
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Insults of History 

There are many and varied traditions regarding the time and manner in 
which the great library was destroyed. Some have contended that Julius 
Caesar intentionally destroyed it all in 47 B.C.E. This is patently untrue. 
Apparently Caesar was accidently responsible for the destruction of some 
warehouses which may have contained some of the library holdings. A cache 
of rare and ancient volumes had been given him by Cleopatra and he had 
packed and stored them in the warehouses, awaiting shipment to Rome. In 
the civil war in which he was hard pressed to hold Alexandria, he found 
himself blockaded within the harbor with a small army and naval force. His 
hegemony and his life were vitally threatened. 

In defense of his precarious hold upon the city and its queen, he sent fire 
ships against his foe. Those ships were successful in igniting the large 
number of enemy ships holding the blockade. However, the enemy ships, 
denuded of their crews and out of control, were blown by an ill wind into the 
port facilities, igniting them and subsequently reducing the warehouses to 
flames. 

Theodosius and Gration as emperors and the Archbishop of Alexandria, 
Theophilus, are credited by some scholars with the destruction of part of the 
library in 391 C.E. The agents of this work seem to have been the fanatic 
desert monks from Wadi Natrun. E. Gibbon appropriately handles them 

unmercifully. 3 

The Vandals seem to have done some considerable damage to the library 
contents in about 425 C.E., and though St. Augustine is said to have cheered 
the Vandals on in their reduction of Hippo, their impact upon the function 
and role of the Alexandria Library seems to have been destructive but not 
deadly. 

There is strong evidence that the library was definitively terminated as a 
useful institution by the Arab conquest in the seventh century, probably by 
the massive willful destruction of the city and its university center, reported 
by Abul Faraj as having been accomplished at the hand of Amr Ibn al Ass, 


3 The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire , ed. J. B. Bury, with the Notes by Mr. 
Gibbon, and the Introduction and the Index as Prepared by Professor Bury; also with 
a Letter to the Reader from P. Guedalla, vol. II (New York: Heritage, 1946), chap, 
xxviii. See also the editor’s notes, ibid., vol. 1,57-58. 
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who wished to eliminate "Paganism” and its accoutrements on behalf of his 
Caliph, Omar Ibn al Khattab. 4 

The story of these insults of history upon the grand Alexandrian Library and 
University warrant specific attention. 


Destruction 

The university complex surrounding the ancient library was comprised of a 
number of important institutions and facilities. First of all, there were two 
libraries. The main library was a research library, apparently reserved for the 
scholars who participated in the university research enterprise, most of 
whom were under royal appointment and patronage in their life and 
scholarship at the university. This library contained approximately one 
million volumes by the time of Jesus of Nazareth. The Serapion was a library 
for general public use, holding fifty thousand volumes, housed in a facility 
associated with the Temple or Shrine of Serapis, the hybrid god originated by 
the Ptolemies, and integrating divine characteristics and rituals from both 
Greek and Egyptian religion. 

A third facility provided housing for the scholars, and it included a refectory. 
There was also a building in which the scholars were afforded space to do 
their work. This may have been the museum but the likelihood is that the 
Museum was a fifth major installation in the total complex. The Museum 
contained those things generally seen in museums today, sculpture and other 
works of art, artifacts, and various items of cultural interest. 

If it can be assumed that the two major events of the library's destruction 
were, first, the assault of Theophilus and the monks of Wadi Natrun in 391 
C.E., and second, the final destruction by Ibn Ass in 647 C.E., the story seems 
to be something like this. 


The Emperor 

Theodosius reigned as the Emperor of the Roman Empire from 379 C.E. to 
395 C.E. His capital was in Constantinople. He was an avowedly Christian 


4 See J. Zaydan, History of Islamic Civilization, part IV, Umayyadas and 'Abbasids, tr. D. 
S. Margolioouth (New- Delhi: Kitob Bhavan, 1907). See also Parsons, "The Burning of 
the Books at the Library of Alexandria and Elsewhere" of "Appendix A," in The 
Alexandrian Library, 40-46 (the appendix is a translation of part III of Zaydan's (Gergy 
Zeydan in Parsons' book (instead of Jirji Zaydan)), History of Islamic Civilization ). 
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emperor and took seriously his status and responsibilities. As a man who 
saw himself to have been appointed to his regal responsibility by God, 
Theodosius prized with great dedication both his Hellenistic heritage and his 
Christian faith tradition. He diligently sought to draw upon both resources 
to establish a humane peace throughout the empire. To that end he 
promoted great esteem for Classical Studies and worked diligently for 
religious unity. 

However, Theodosius wrestled with a knotty problem: his archbishops. In 
the diocese of Ambrose of Milan a synagogue was destroyed by some rioting 
Christians. Theodosius directed Ambrose to rebuild the synagogue from the 
ecclesiastical treasury and restore respect and peaceful unity between the 
Christian and Jewish community. Ambrose argued that to do so would be 
sacrilegious since he would be taking gifts designated by their donors for 
Christian causes and using them in support of unbelievers. Theodosius 
could see the logic of the episcopal argument so he lifted the requirement 
from Ambrose and rebuilt the synagogue himself out of the royal treasury. 

Upon learning of this Ambrose accused the emperor of compromising his 
Christian integrity by supporting false religion. The emperor claimed the 
right of freedom of worship for his citizens and instructed Ambrose to 
maintain the peace. Ambrose threatened to excommunicate the emperor if he 
did not repent. Theodosius refused to repent so Ambrose excommunicated 
him. Ambrose then threatened to excommunicate citizens of the empire if 
Theodosius did not conform to his episcopal dictum. Theodosius, as 
emperor, could not withstand the destabilization of the empire which would 
have devolved from the deprivation of large segments of the citizenry of the 
ministry of the sacraments of baptism, marriage, eucharist, and penance. So 
he submitted to Ambrose who then humiliated him with the ignominy of 
public confession. Finally, when he had thoroughly subdued the emperor to 
weeping and supplication, and had wrung from him permission to destroy 
all Pagan shrines in his jurisdiction, the archbishop restored him to 
membership in the church and full status as emperor, on Christmas Day, in a 
dramatic reconciliation, in about the year 387. 

In consequence of this end-run around the emperor, perpetrated by perhaps 
the most noted archbishop of the time, a general process of destruction of 
Hellenistic religious shrines was carried out throughout Italy, Syria, and 
Palestine. Indeed, by his reduction of the emperor's ambition to promote 
unity, peace, and religious freedom throughout the empire, Ambrose turned 
Christianity from a creative and progressive force within the culture, into a 
force for conformity and orthodoxy. This permanently changed this religion 
of agape into a persecuting religion. In consequence, everywhere in the 
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empire, save in Egypt, Pagan religious shrines and synagogues were more 
and more in jeopardy. 


The Archbishop 

Theophilus, Archbishop of Alexandria, became increasingly distressed by the 
fact that in Egypt the cult of Serapis and other Hellenistic religions were not 
under siege. Indeed they continued to enjoy the protection of the emperor in 
his desire for unity, peace, and religious freedom where it could still be 
maintained. Theophilus judged that Pagan shrines were still protected in his 
diocese because Theodosius had appointed a Pagan administrator for the city 
of Alexandria and environs. Theophilus protested and used the precedent of 
Ambrose to persuade the emperor to authorize changing a temple of 
Dionysius in Alexandria into a church. He argued that the temple had 
become a grossly offensive site of orgiastic debauchery and should be 
terminated. When the emperor gave permission, Theophilus garrishly 
paraded and made a public spectacle of the sacred religious accoutrements of 
the Dionysian worship center. His intent to incite a riot was successful. A 
highly respected Hellenistic philosopher, Olympius, took up the challenge 
and led a mob in opposition to Theophilus. When the Christian rioters got 
the better of the Pagan mob, Olympius and his followers retreated into the 
shrine of Serapis, which they barricaded and fitted for a long defensive 
resistance. From this shrine the Pagans regularly sallied forth to assault and 
kill Christians. In desperation Theophilus appealed to the emperor in 391 
C.E. for permission to destroy the temple of Serapis and other Pagan temples 
of Alexandria. Undoubtedly remembering the coup of Ambrose, the 
emperor conceded and an assault upon the barricaded shrine brought a 
generalized slaughter in both camps.^ 


The Monks 

Theophilus was able to martial the enthusiastic support of the ascetic monks 
of Wadi Natrun. They set upon the shrine of Serapis and when it was 
subdued, they continued the destruction of the Hellenistic institutions of 
Alexandria, destroying much of the Serapion, the public library, and 
apparently doing limited damage to the main library itself. 


Cf., C. E. Van Sickle, A Political and Cultural History of the Ancient World: From 
Prehistoric Times to the Dissolution of the Roman Empire in the West, eds. W. S. Ferguson 
and T. A. Brady, vol. II (Boston: Mifflin, 1948; reprint, Westport: Greenwood, 1970). 
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Jerome describes the monks of Wadi Natrun as an ascetic, apocalyptic, and 
celibate community of unusual fervor. They were hostile to the Classical 
World and feverish in their particular spiritualized brand of compulsive 
Orthodoxy. Their attack upon the shrine of Serapis, the Serapion, and the 
main library was undoubtedly a kind of orgasm of purification to rid the 
Christian world of the remnants of Paganism. This was a typically irrational 
action by the monks, considering the fact that Paganism was generally 
considered to be on the wane by that time. Their disposition typified the 
kind of Orthodox outlook which was later responsible for the murder and 
public dismemberment in 415 C.E. of the last great Pagan philosopher, 
Hypatia, with whom Classical scholarship in the Hellenistic sense ended in 
Alexandria. 


The Arabs 

The interesting thing about the Arab reduction of Alexandria and its library 
in 642 C.E. is that in one sense it was the same kind of Orthodoxy which was 
responsible. In this case it was Islamic Orthodoxy, but its essential 
characteristics were the same as those typifying the monks of Natrun. 
Though the late thirteenth century account of the Arab disposal of the library 
related in Ibn A1 Qifti’s History of Wise Men 6 is intensely disputed and 
probably not accurate in detail, the essential rationale at the center of it has a 
ring of truth. He tells us that when Amr Ibn al Ass established himself as 
governor in Alexandria upon the success of the Arab conquest, he sought the 
advice and counsel of his Caliph, Omar Ibn al Khattab, regarding the manner 
in which he should dispose of the Hellenistic institutions that marked the city 
so grandly, and of the contents of the great library. The Caliph responded 
that what is not written in the Koran is not necessary and what does not 
correspond to what is written in the Koran is not tolerable, therefore, the 
library should be destroyed. To please his Caliph’s arbitrary and intolerant 
taste for Islamic Orthodoxy Ibn al Ass terminated the existence of the most 
significant institution of the ancient world after it had served humanity 
majestically and generatively for nearly a thousand years. Ibn Al Qifti claims 
that the books were burned by being used for fuel to heat the city baths and 
that it took six months to consume them. Given the obvious influence the 
Hellenistic libraries subsequently wrought upon Arab culture during the 
golden age of that empire, it is more likely, as is argued below, that the books 
were confiscated, deported and/or sold. 


6 Ed. T. Al-Hukama (Leipzig: Lippert, 1903). 
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Summary 

Orthodoxy is a psychological phenomenon. It may exist in any religious, 
political, cultural, or scientific community. It is the posture of the arrogance 
of those who see themselves as "the chosen." It is the mindset of "the elect." 
It is a lunge for security versus growth, at all cost. It is designed in every case 
to institutionalize and conserve a notion of truth which will militate against 
the destabilizing effect of change. It is, therefore, inherently imperial, 
arbitrary, propagandistic, and abusive. 

Philosophically, Orthodoxy tends to see itself as in possession of ultimate 
truth, and to see truth as instrumental to private ends, closed, static, 
packaged in the traditions of the elect, and not open-ended. It is the 
exclusive possession and domain of the true believers. There is a certain 
Gnostic tendency inherent in any form of Orthodoxy. It tends to see truth as 
tangible and quantifiable. While closed to the Greek notion of truth as 
evidential and objective. Orthodoxy is also impervious to the Hebrew notion 
of truth as confessional: experience inside of which one stands to testify to 
that which can be seen from inside. 

Orthodoxy is a lust for utopia which tempts to privatism and the 
psychodynamics of arrogance rather than a sense of solidarity with all 
humanity in its long and painful pilgrimage toward truth and righteousness. 
So in its lunge for paradise the forces of Christian and Islamic Orthodoxy 
conspired together to bring down the ancient Library of Alexandria. With it 
went the grand vision which it inspired, symbolized, and championed. The 
lights went out all over Europe and North Africa when the library was 
destroyed. It was a half a millenium before they came up to any kind of 
comparable brilliance again. 

Parsons poignantly expresses the appropriate universal grief as he closes his 
celebrative narrative. 

The magnificent Hellenic queen-city of Antiquity, wrought in 
marble, seat of the arts and sciences, guardian of the accumulated 
culture and learning of the ancient world, with all the fabulous 
glories of her Museum and Library, now under the blight of Islam, 
has finally ceased to be. 

Thus we reach the denouement, and the curtain falls on the tragic 
history of man’s greatest original creative effort in preserving for 
time the precious records of mystery, beauty, and wisdom of the 
divine-human mind. 
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Has fallen and is no more; 

Here, on frail papyrus writ, was all that man 

Had dreamed and thought and from the heavens caught 

Of wisdom's truth and beauty's fleeting glory. 

Now, the sacred and awful treasures of the mind 
Are scattered by the winds of yore. 7 

The transcending significance of Ptolemy's marvelous library, then, is in this. 
It kept learning alive and well through the dynamic and turbulent transitions 
from the rise of Hellenism to the decline of North African Christianity and 
the arrival of the Arab Conquest. It seeded the Christian movement with 
such intellectual virility that its philosophical, theological, and scientific 
powers survived the Arab dominance of much of the Christian world, to 
resurge and create the modern scientific era. It integrated the classical 
intellectual tradition into Judeo-Christian theology and philosophy to create a 
new movement which transcended all of its varied sources in innovative and 
world-shaping insight and culture building. It was the matrix and nutrient of 
all of the formative centuries of Christian theological tradition, for good or ill. 
It produced the tradition which constitutes and comprehends the broad main 
stream of Western Thought, rooted in the classical concepts of God and Self; 
in the classical conceptual models of understanding and imagination; 
classical literary styles; classical scientific method; and the full-orbed, 
comprehensive, and integrated world views for which the Alexandrian 
scholars and their forebearers were probing. The library even gave to its final 
conquerors, the Arabs, a treasure trove of learning which they integrated into 
their cultures, which seeded a remarkable culmination in that culture, and 
which returned to the Western world as the Arab’s gift to the Western 
Renaissance and Holy Roman Empire. The ancient Library of Alexandria 
was the hinge of our history. It has been given deficient scholarly attention in 
the modern era because of the paucity of specific available historical 
information and the virtual absence of articulate archaeological evidence. 
The time has come to repair this deficiency. I propose to assist in that project 
by this reexamination of the record of that library. Thus I hope to make my 
contribution to gathering together once again, some of those 

... sacred and awful treasures of the mind 
... scattered by the winds of yore. 


7 Parsons, The Alexandrian Library , 411-412. 
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II. Philo Judaeus: 

The Ancient Library and Christian Origins 


The Setting 

Philo Judaeus of Alexandria was bom in about 30 B.C.E. He arrived on the 
scene in this most illustrious city and intellectual center of his day just as the 
Hellenistic Age was moving into the Age of Rome. He lived to a ripe, 
relatively advanced age, since we know that he was appointed to a Jewish 
delegation to Rome in 39 - 40 C.E. to address the Roman Emperor and Senate 
with complaints against Flaccus, Roman Governor in Alexandria, who had 
fomented an outbreak of anti-Jewish fanaticism. He had by this time lived a 
life of retirement and contemplation, during which he had written most of his 
large array of books. Philo was a member of a prominent Jewish family in 
the influential Jewish community in Alexandria of his day. His brother, 
Alexander the Alabarch, was the head of that community. 

Philo lived in Alexandria at a time when that city was still the cultural and 
intellectual center of the civilized Western World. For his scholarship and his 
Hellenistic adaptation of Judaism, he was highly honored, both by his own 
community and by the Romans, who appointed him occasionally to 
significant tasks. Indeed, Philo was the leading cultural figure in the Jewish 
community of Alexandria at a time when the Jewish community held a 
central role in the cultural and intellectual activity of the city and its 
university center. 

It is inevitable that a study of the relationship between the function of the 
library and university center and of Philo's scholarly work will be a revealing 
exploration of the degree to which Philonic methodology or categorization of 
concepts and issues was influenced or shaped by Callimachus' great 
bibliographical library catalogue, the Pinakes . Such a comparison will also 
lead to an inquiry into the degree to which key Philonic concepts such as that 
of the Logos and of the primacy of Jewish virtues, reflected secondarily, Philo 
believed, in Hellenistic ideals, were shaped or influenced by the intellectual- 
cultural milieu of the ancient Library, its scholarly community, and 
philosophical heritage. 

Furthermore, it is of considerable interest and usefulness to explore the extent 
to which Philo's thought shaped early Christian theological development in 
the Alexandrian School of Clement and his successors. If a significant linkage 
can be indicated between Philo and the Christian theologians of the 
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Catechetical School of Alexandria, we may fairly conclude two things. First, 
that the Catechetical School was closely associated with or was the 
continuation of the sophisticated scholarly research center in the Ancient 
Library of Alexandria. Second, that the Hellenistic scholarship and 
philosophical perspective of that library and its university community were 
positively regarded and consciously appreciated by the framers of early 
Christian theology. 

There is a regrettable paucity of helpful literature on this subject. Any 
research on the matter is forced back to basic textual analysis and critical 
sleuthing for subtle and indirect clues to the interraction enjoyed between 
Philo, the library, the Catechetical School, and the seminal development or 
primal shaping of early Christian theological thought. In the context of the 
significant earlier Jewish scholarship in Alexandria, which produced the LXX 
and its recensions, Philo may be expected to have influenced the great 
Alexandrian Library and its scholarly community, and been shaped and 
influenced by it. Furthermore, it is useful to explore the ways in which the 
Hellenistic intellectual community and Philo influenced the perspective of 
the Catechetical School, thus setting the definitive course and perspective for 
Christian faith from that time forward. 


Before Philo 

It is not surprising that Judaism in Egypt and, indeed, throughout most of the 
Hellenistic world, in the first centuries B.C.E. and C.E., diverged from 
Palestinian Orthodoxy. The Jewish community comprised half of the city of 
Alexandria in Philo's time and a large part of the general population of 
Egypt. While Philo and his contemporaries considered themselves to be 
faithful Jews, an extensive independence was evident in their Hellenized 
perspective. The Hellenizing of Judaism was welcomed by the Jews of Egypt 
and included both the interpretation of Judaism to the Greeks and the 
interpretation of Hellenism to the Jewish society, stretching it upon the frame 
of historic Jewish traditions. 

The Jews sought to demonstrate that their own religion could be acceptable 
to the Greeks as a universal wisdom and a superior insight into ultimate 
truth. At the same time they endeavored to see historic Judaism in 
universalistic and humane philosophical terms. For Philo this was not just a 
generalized monotheism or unitarianism with strong ethical concerns. It was 
a world view which demonstrated that all the Hebrew virtues, epitomized in 
the Patriarchs and heroes of the faith, were really the ideals subsequently 
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perceived by the Greeks and employed by them as the roots and foundations 
of their admirable Humanism. 

In this atmosphere of cross-cultural openness and inter-ethnic esteem in 
Hellenistic Egypt, and at the invitation, apparently, of a royal intellectual 
voraciousness for learning and books, the Jewish community had produced 
the historic translation of the Hebrew scriptures into Greek. This Septuagint 
(LXX) translation was complete by the middle of the second century B.C.E. 
and was a dominant influence upon Hellenistic Jewish scholarship from that 
time forward. Philo depended heavily upon it for the text of the scripture 
and as a model for the Jewish ambition to adapt to the Greek world. 


Philo's Method and Callimachus' Pinakes 

The Pinakes is an attempt to organize the encyclopedic structure of 
knowledge according to logical or rationalized principles. In this regard one 
may see in the work of Callimachus a precursor and perhaps a model of the 
structure of the scholarship of Philo. W. R. Inge notes that the main evidence 
of the influence of Greek philosophy upon Hellenistic Judaism appears 
chiefly in the conception of an harmonious and beautifully ordered world 
directed by an immanent principle. 8 

There is also a formal correspondence of sorts between Callimachus’ 
categories and the variety of subjects addressed by Philo. Though he mainly 
wrote essays on scriptural subjects and philosophical theology, he also 
addressed matters of law and the standard subjects related to oratory, 
history, and literary criticism. However, Philo’s motive or bias seems to have 
been more important than his objective scientific exploration of knowledge. 
It is clearly his passion to demonstrate that all that is valuable and virtuous in 
Greek thought and ideals is derived from the virtues and heroes of Jewish 
religious tradition. His appeal to the classically Greek subject of the Logos is 
designed as an apology for his insight that the Logos is the universal 
expression of the Hebrew perception of God's revelational self-expression in 
the cosmos (Wisdom). 9 


8 See, J. Hastings, ed., with the Assistance of J. A. Selbie, Encyclopedia of Religion, vol. I 
(New York: Scribner, 1922), s. v. "Alexandrian Theology," by W. R. Inge. 

9 Cf., B. A. Pearson, "Philo and Gnosticism," in ANRW: Religion (Hellenistisches 
Judentum in romischer Zeit: Philon und Josephus), ed. W. Haase, 11.21:1 (Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1984), 297. 
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Philo's Message and Hellenistic Thought 

It is possible in a general way to list a number of aspects in Philo’s thought 
which dramatically reflect the shape of Hellenistic ideas current in 
Alexandria in his day. First, he takes the Hebrew concept of personified 
Wisdom and translates it directly into the Greek concept of Logos, giving it in 
the process a palpably divine quality and character. Second, his political 
theory is in large part a product of his Hellenistic rationalization of Jewish 
principles, as he conceives of a kind of Platonic Idealism derived from Jewish 
revealed law. He appeals to the inherent dignity of the individual and its 
derivative: society based upon the order and structure of the universe as 
created by God and imbued with inviolable implications for justice and 
order. The king is a herdsman of humanity who must execute his task in 
harmony with the universal rerum natura. 

The third evidence of Philo’s affinity for the prevailing mindset at the 
Alexandrian university center of his day is his Platonic Metaphysical 
Idealism. In this case also, he rationalizes or integrates Hebrew religious 
concepts of God, creation, and revelation. Fourth, ethics for Philo are 
consequences of philosophy; the act of giving real and applied behavioral 
expression to the principles which underlie all things in the universe. It is of 
no apparent difficulty for Philo to affirm such Hellenistic perceptions and 
then indicate how clear it is to him that the divine revelation in Hebrew 
religion has long since made all this philosophical information clear. 

Finally, there is no place in Philo's thought at which his debt to Hellenistic 
Platonism is more clearly seen than in his soteriology. Whatever one may 
observe about Gnosticism, Stoicism, and Orthodox Judaism in Philo's 
soteriology, it is plain that he assumes that the primary problem in human 
existence and destiny is the problem of attaining conformity to the 
philosophical ideal. In so far as he wishes to retain his Hebrew notion of 
personal communion with a personal God, it is a philosophical quest which is 
carried out in a universe categorized in terms of Plato’s world view. Philo's 
God is a philosopher. The role of the Logos and of mystical transcendence by 
faith are essential, but the objective is a Gnostic philosophical experience of 
the rationalized universe in which God is the centerpiece and principle. 
Salvation is ultimate absorption into the divine mind. 10 


10 Ibid., 309,335-339, in re Philo on salvation in contrast to the Gnostics. 
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Philo's Model and Christian Theology 

R. B. Tollinton asks us to attend to four major categories of Alexandrian 
Hellenistic thought which can be discerned clearly as definitively shaping 
Philo and, through his conceptual system, becoming the mainstream of 
Orthodox Christian Theology. These central Hellenistic themes, rationalized 
by Philonic scholarship, forming and informing Christian thought, are: 
Theology and the Nature of God, Creation and the Problem of Evil, Creation 
and the Nature of the Material Universe, and Anthropology and the Nature 
of Humanness. 11 

When Ptolemy I, Soter, established the library and university, the prevailing 
mind set of Hellenism and Hellenistic philosophy and science was 
Aristotelian Rational Empiricism. Aristotle had been the teacher and shaper 
of Alexander the Great. Alexander's cultural influence was especially 
prominent in the perspectives of the early Ptolemies. 

The expansion of Hellenistic thought and its impact upon the broad world of 
Alexander's conquests mainly took the form of Aristotle’s emphasis in science 
and philosophy upon investigation of the tangible universe. Aristotle and 
those who followed his perspective, intended assiduously to avoid 
speculative idealism and its inclination to project models of reality and truth 
which were preoccupied with an imagined spiritual world that Plato thought 
stood above and beyond or behind the visible and tangible world. Such 
Platonic notions assumed that the imagined spiritual world was more real 
than the world of sense examined by objective empirical investigation. 

By the first century B.C.E., when Philo arrived on the Alexandrian scene, 
however, Platonist philosophical speculation had definitively replaced 
Aristotelian scientific empiricism at that great center of learning. Philo took 
to this congenial and buoyant philosophical mainstream like the proverbial 
duck to water. It offered him a model and context in which to reflect his 
Hebrew religious supernaturalism woven into the strands of esteemable 
Greek modes of thought, thus, in his judgment, illumining and improving 
both. Moreover, the particular manner in which Philo shaped his Hellenized 
religious concepts reappears in the shape of the early Christian religious 


11 See, R. M. Wilson, The Gnostic Problem: A Study of the Relation between Hellenistic 
Judaism and the Gnostic Heresy (London: Mowbray, 1958), 183-228. Wilson suggests 
that the critical categories might be: a. The Idea of God, b. The Nature of the World 
and Creation, c. Anthropology, d. Salvation, and e. The Redeemer. These are treated 
in his work on pp. 183-202, 202-207, 207-211, 211-218, and 218-228, respectively. See 
also the reference to Wilson's discussion in Pearson, "Philo and Gnosticism," 313-315. 
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theological formulations, particularly in regard to Tollinton's four categories 
of philosophical-theological concern. 

It is of considerable significance that this Platonic Philonist influence upon 
Clement and Origen, and subsequent Christian Orthodoxy, is later reinforced 
by the perspectives of Jewish and Christian Gnosticism and of Plotinus' Neo- 
Platonism. That fact reinforces the import of our interest in tracing Philo's 
impact upon the Catechetical School. Other philosophical and theological 
options existed in the Judaic and the Christian world of the first centuries 
B.C.E. and C.E. Thus the link of early Christian theology to Philo is not 
merely the accidental influence of the general atmosphere of Platonism 
rampant in that world. Platonism was taking a number of different forms 
and shapes in Pagan, Jewish, and Christian scholarship and cultural 
expressions at the time. The remarkable conformity between Philo, Clement, 
and Origen in their philosophical-theological concepts and their modes of 
formulating and expressing them indicates that the Christian theologians of 
the Catechetical School consciously chose the ready-made perspective of 
Philo as the model in which to express their Hellenized biblical faith, 
theology, and world view. 

A brief summary of Tollinton's four categories as reflected in the thought of 
Philo and the Christian theologians demonstrates this point conclusively. 12 


1. The Nature of God 

Tollinton treats this section of Alexandrian thought under the theme of 
"Transcendence”. He warms to his subject by pointing out that "in 
philosophy the Museum produced little important work while the Ptolemies 
ruled. Interest was centred in science, experiment, invention, geography, in 
the text of Homer, and in the movement of the heavenly bodies." ^ Such 
figures as Euclid, the mathematician, and Herophilus, the master anatomist 
and surgeon, were prominent during this Aristotelian era. They were 
empirical scientists. 

But in the first century B.C. [sic] there was a marked growth of 

Platonism. We cannot connect this change in intellectual 


12 Cf., B. A. Pearson, "Christians and Jews in First-Century Alexandria," in Christians 
among Jews and Gentiles: Essays in Honor of Krister Stendahl , eds., G. W. E. Nicklesburg 
and G. MacRae (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1986), 211. See also R. B. Tollinton, 
Alexandrine Teaching on the Universe: Four Lectures (London: Allen and Unwin, 1932). 
Tollinton, Alexandrine Teaching , 17. 
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orientation with any notable names but the atmosphere is plainly 
perceptible in Philo and perhaps even the Book of Wisdom. The 
Christians were not slow to discern an ally in Plato, and both 
Clement and Origen were greatly indebted to this tradition, 
sometimes even acknowledging their obligation. 14 

These scholars were idealists who "refused to find satisfaction in the world of 
sight and sense." 15 Their views of reality were characterized by marked 
abstraction. "This emancipation from particulars left speculation free, and 
sometimes, especially among the Gnostics, excessive advantage was taken of 
this liberty. 


Philo 

This shift from Aristotelian Empiricism to Platonic Idealism was a move from 
investigation of truth in the arena of cause-effect phenomena to the search for 
the truth in the arena of meaning and purpose. Hence, it is not surprising 
that Philo found Plato's speculation a congenial setting for proposing the 
universal implications of his transcendent faith and world view. Neither is it 
surprising that the Christian theologians, with their spiritual roots in the 
Hebrew Bible and its world view, and their intellectual roots in Hellenistic 
philosophy, should have found Philo so inspiring a formulator of the historic 
faith, which they, in their day, came to see epitomized in Jesus of Nazareth. 

The Hellenistic concept of the divine world was one of an ontologically and 
functionally remote God of divine transcendence. This relegated the deity to 
an uncontaminated isolation. Philo affirms this remote God, yet he 
endeavors to preserve the emotional Hebrew God of action in time and 
space, a God who is near at hand. The transcendent God in whom there is no 
change, no needs, no pathos, and no external influence is dominant in Philo. 
The immunity which this "wholly otherness" guarantees God, affords Philo 
the assurance that God is pure being in the Platonic sense. "Jahweh, God of 
Israel, has indeed faded away into an ultimate of pure existence." 1 ' 7 

However, "no son of Israel familiar with the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
[sic] could ever leave God in such remote isolation. And, at whatever cost of 
consistency, Philo does nothing of the kind, for he says much about 

14 Ibid., 17. 

15 Ibid., 18. 

16 Ibid., 18-19. 

17 Ibid., 18. 
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providence, and calls the universe the house of God and attributes whatever 
is good to God in unquestioning gratitude." 18 Tollinton asserts that the two 
strains in Philo must be left unreconciled. This, however, is not only not true, 
but the very fact that it is not true is a key to our understanding of both his 
theological world view and his particular influence in shaping Christianity 
from its beginning to this day. 

The reconciliation of Philo's uncompromising insistence upon the utter 
transcendence and wholly otherness of God, with his unabashed celebration 
of the God of providence, grace, and covenant revealed clearly in the Hebrew 
Bible; is achieved through Philo's Hellenistic concept of the Logos. For Philo, 
the Logos is an emanation of God, apart from God, which acts in creation, 
providence, and redemptive activities in history. 19 This preserves the 
immunity of the deity while accounting for God's action within the tangible 
universe. Such immunity guaranteed God's ontological integrity as 
Hellenism required, as well as his moral purity, as historic Judaism affirmed. 


Clement 

Clement grew up a secularist and was converted to Christianity in mid-life. 
He is less dominated by Scripture than either Philo or Origen. His notions of 
truth are gratifyingly universalistic and open hearted. Clement's theology of 
the nature of God picks up exactly where that of Philo leaves off. 

When Clement tells us that God is one, that God is unbegotten, 
incorruptible, that he is without form, without needs, above time 
and space, alone possessed of real being, that he is not, as the 
Stoics supposed, immanent in matter, and that he is above the 
particularities which characterize created existence, he is only 
adding his personal assent to the current teaching of the school. 

But in a few important passages he seems to go further. He 
explicitly denies, as an intolerable theory, that there is any 
community of nature between God and man. Only so can he 


18 Ibid., 25. 

19 Cf., Pearson, "Christians and Jews," 209. Philo's messianic theology is clearly set 
forth in his De Praemis et Poenis. He describes the messianic scenario as starting in the 
enmity between humans and the universe and each other, running through Israel's 
development and deliverance, and ending in the consummation of earthly and 
heavenly shalom. Philo interiorizes this scenario as a metaphor for the growth of 
virtue in the human soul. Thus the man in Num 24:7 and the sprout or branch in 
Zach 6:12 are taken to be the Logos. 
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preserve the divine nature from all association with the confusion 
and ills of human life. As between God and man there must be no 
sort of homoousia or "one substance." Ontologically he will have 
the separation between the divine and the human complete and 
unimpaired. So again, with the like intention of preserving the 
idea of God from all risk of contamination, Clement denies that 
either the sufferings of Christ or the persecution of the martyrs 
could be said rightly to have occurred by the will of God ... he 
preserves the divine immunity ... he says the God of the universe 
is above every expression, every thought, every conception. God 
is invisible, unspeakable, infinite, unnameable 20 

Clement's abstraction of the idea of deity strips it increasingly of all notions 
of its having any of the physical properties of the tangible universe. He 
removes from it all spatial, temporal, and material attributes and metaphors. 
He drives the idea back into void and silence where human conceptualization 
cannot follow. "Clement's abstraction has been described as the deification of 
zero, hardly distinguishable from a speculative atheism. The divine nature is 
so emptied of content that there seems to be little left for our faith, our love, 
or our worship." 2 * But his personal religion was as urgent a driving force as 
his capacity for systematic philosophical speculation. In the end, it is the God 
of the Hebrew Bible which dominates his theology, and that by means of a 
thoroughly Philonic concept of the Logos, God's creative and redemptive 
force in the world of time and space. 22 


Origen 

For Origen, God was more present and involved, less isolated and remote. 
His appreciation of Plato's remark that "... the father and maker of all this 
universe is past finding out, and even if we found him, to tell of him to all 
men would be impossible," is significantly more qualified than Clement's. 23 
He agrees, heartily, that God is wholly unknown and inaccessible, but he has 
some interest in the Stoic notion that God has immanent and material 


2 ^ Tollinton, Alexandrine Teaching , 27. 

21 Ibid., 28. 

22 See, Pearson, "Philo and Gnosticism," 312. See also, A. Wlosok, Laktanz und die 
philosophische Gnosis , Heidelberger Akademie: Philosophische Klasse, Abhandlung 2 
(Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universitatsverlag, 1961). 

23 Timaeus, in Plato: Collected Dialogues , eds., E. Hamilton and H. Cairns, with an 
Introduction and Prefatory Notes, Bollingen Series LXXI (New York: Bollingen 
Foundation, 1961), 1161-1162; p. 28, section c. 
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qualities. While rejecting this doctrine, he indicates a real and biblical 
concern to say more about God than absolute transcendence. His biblical 
God is not, in the end, exclusively the God of the philosophers, any more 
than was the case for Philo and Clement. Hamack consistently emphasized 
that Origen's God is more living and personal than that of the Greeks. He 
wants to insist upon the emphasis of Philo and Clement that God is not 
destabilized or moved by pathos. Nonetheless, for him God is tender, 
compassionate, and solicitous. How does Origen save his very Christian God 
from Greek inaccessibility? By means of Philo's Logos! 

It is not without great significance that this is the case. This means that the 
great original Christian theologians; Clement, and Origen, consciously chose 
a different direction than Plotinus who solved the problem by asserting a 
radically transcendent deity who is discovered from this side by mystical 
experience. They also resisted the temptation to solve the problem of divine 
action and revelation within the universe by anthropomorphic metaphor. 
They, likewise, rejected the esoteric and incredibly imaginative theodicies of 
Gnosticism. They chose the course they did, I submit, exclusively for one 
reason: because they chose Philo. They perceived him as having most 
authentically appreciated and expressed both the biblical and Hellenistic 
truth in a soundly integrated manner. In this choice, I would argue, Clement 
and Origen were following the Pauline and Johannine predilection. 
Moreover, I judge that they were consciously aware of doing so. The 
mainstreams of Christianity were, from the beginning, Philonic, intentionally 
so, and those streams flow into the river of the theologies of the Catechetical 
School in which the grand scholarly tradition of the ancient Library of 
Alexandria was preserved and continued. 


2. The Problem of Evil 

With a radically transcendent deity in place, the Platonic Hellenists had 
considerable difficulty explaining how the material world came into 
existence. Some of them suggested that the answer lies in the goodness of 
God: his beneficence prevents him from begrudging the joy of existence to 
other potential spiritual beings, so he created a material world with a 
spiritual dynamic driving it, populated by material beings endowed with 
spirituality which is reflective of his own.^ 4 Others claimed that God is by 
definition a God of action and creation is God's artistic self-expression. Still 
others emphasized that creation is an inevitable generation from God's 
inherent Fatherhood: he cannot be father without generating a progeny. 


2 4 Ibid., passim. 
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The difficulty with this confession of creation being a product of an inherent 
quality or volitional act of God, the Alexandrians saw, was its implication of 
God as the author of the evil in the universe. They devised various ways of 
solving the problem, most of which came down to the devising of some form 
of intermediate action agents who were immediately responsible for the 
creation and the nature of the material world. 

The Gnostics devised a large constellation of higher and lower orders of 
demigods and angels or similar intermediary beings. Thus they insulated 
God from material existence and evil. Marcion perceived a dualism 
subordinate to the transcendent deity: a lesser demigod who created the 
world flawed, and the redemptive agent of God revealed in Jesus Christ, who 
saves it. Valentinus developed a kind of "pre-Abrahamic," Chaldean type of 
primordial spiritual hierarchy which produced polarized pairs of deities in a 
descending order of nature and function, reaching from esoteric spiritual 
entities to material beings who produced the present world. Plotinus held 
that a trinitarian order of reality explained the matter. He thought that the 
ultimate deity existed as the One or the Good. Secondary to the One, there 
existed the nous or "Mind/Spirit." Finally, in descending order of being and 
significance, we have the Soul of the universe. This is a scheme of succession 
and of subordination. This last element of the trinity is the creative agency 
which produced the material universe with its dynamic spirituality 
conceived by Plotinus and others to be a living organism. By the second 
century C.E., there existed in Judaism generally a wide stream of theological 
speculation focussed in the synthesis of redemptive intermediary agents, 
functioning for divine purposes within the material universe, and identified 
in personalized forms.25 


^ Cf., J. Fossum, The Name of God and the Angel of the Lord: Samaritan and Jewish 
Concepts of Intermediation and the Origin of Gnosticism , Wissenschaftliche 
Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament, no. 36 (Tubingen: Mohr, 1985). See also, A.F. 
Segal, Two Powers in Heaven: Early Rabbinic Reports about Christianity and Gnosticism , 
Studies in Judaism in Late Antiquity, vol. 25 (Leiden: Brill, 1977); L. W. Hurtado, One 
God, One Lord: Early Christian Devotion and Ancient Jewish Monotheism (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1988); M. Hengel, Judaism and Hellenism: Studies in Their Encounter in 
Palestine during the Early Hellenistic Period , tr. by J. Bowden, 2 vols. (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1974); E. P. Sanders, Judaism, Practice and Belief, 63 B.C.E - 66 C.E. (London: 
SCM, 1992); J. H. Hays and J. M. Miller, eds., Israelite and Judean History (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1977); R. M. Grant, Gods and the One God (Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1986); M. Casey, From Jewish Prophet to Gentile God: The Origin and Development of New 
Testament Christology, Edward Cadbury Lectures, 1985-1986 (Louisville: 
Westminster/Knox, 1991); G. Boccaccini, Middle Judaism, Jewish Thought, 300 B.C.E. to 
200 C.E., with a Foreword by J, Charlesworth (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991); R. 
Williamson, Jews in the Hellenistic World: Philo, Cambridge Commentaries on Writing 
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Clearly related to this line of Hellenistic thought but standing in contrast to 
its models and speculations is the theological construct of Philo. He took his 
cue from Scripture. He speaks of the Powers, and they play an important 
role in his ontology. God is surrounded by numerous Powers which share in 
the divine nature, are subordinate to God, function as his ministers, manifest 
his character, and accomplish his purposes in the universe, including creating 
it in the first place. The energy and function of the Powers is always directed 
by purpose and providence. It is never blind activity, but always rational 
and moral operation through which the will and mind of God find 
expression. The Powers do not err and are adequate and perfectly tailored 
for their mediatory work. 

At the head of this wonderful hierarchy stands the Logos, and the 
Logos was the greatest of the conceptions which distinctively 
belong to the Alexandrine age. ... Philo identified his Powers 
with the ideas of Plato, and like Plato did not confine these higher 
existences into rigid scheme and plan.26 

All who deal with Philo’s theology discuss the question whether 
or not we have in all these Powers and their various offices real 
mediation, whether Philo does consistently leave God in his 
transcendence and bridge the gap which separates God from the 
world by these intermediate agencies. As against this 
interpretation it is urged that these Powers are in reality only 
divine attributes, such as might, and love, and purpose, described 
as separate in action, without any intention on Philo's part to give 
them independent existence. The Powers, it is said, are phases 
and modes of action rather than self-existent beings. 
Personification of divine attributes was easy and natural in a 
poetical manner without involving any definite theory of their 
independent existence. Moreover the very conception of 
personality was then so undetermined, that we are liable to read 
into language implications quite unintended. ... What makes his 
attitude in regard to mediating agencies clear is his deliberate 
assignment to the Powers of tasks which he definitely refuses to 
leave in the hands of God. Two examples suffice. God himself, 


of the Jewish and Christian World, vol. 1, pt. 2 (New York: Cambridge, 1989); M. 
Barker, The Great Angel: A Study of Israels Second God (Louisville: Westminster/Knox, 
1992); R. H. Nash, "The Notion of Mediator in Alexandrian Judaism and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews," WTJ 40 (Fall 1977): 89-115; and P. B. Munoa, III., "Four Powers in 
Heaven: The Interpretation of Daniel 7 and the Testament of Abraham" (Ph.D. diss.. 
University of Michigan, 1993). 

26 Tollinton, Alexandrine Teaching , 57. 
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Philo says, made the higher rational element in man. The lower 
items, whereby man is liable to error and to wickedness, were not 
God's work but are due to the subordinate agency of the 
Powers .... Secondly, the matter of punishment. ... Philo shrinks 
from allowing that punishment is the act of God. ... punishments 
... are inflicted by means of his subordinates. 27 

It is clear from these passages that the Powers act in accordance 
with the divine will, yet that their action is their own. They are 
subordinate but relatively independent, and when they punish, or 
introduce error, they do what may not be described as due to the 
act of God. The deity abides in uncontaminated goodness. His 
moral isolation is as complete for Philo as his ontological isolation 
is for Plotinus. ... Philo's conception is a noble one, fusing Hellenic 
with Hebrew elements, and giving us a vision of a vast company 
which no man can number or fully understand, who in time and 
throughout the universe, and also beyond these limits, are God’s 
ministers and rejoice in their service, holding the stars upon their 
courses, giving the flowers their beauty and their movement to the 
waters, and endowing with their highest faculties the mind and 
soul of man. But the character of mediation lies upon all their 
work. They hold the universe in unity. They bring what is 
beyond into relation with what is here. They secure the immunity 
of God, and yet make manifest his nature. 28 


Clement 

When the Catechetical School opened, the theologians had many Hellenistic 
options from which to draw in solving the problem of evil in the divinely 
created universe. They might have adopted Valentinus' poetic mythology, 
Plotinus' mysticism, Marcion's dualism, or the Gnostics' complex hierarchy of 
demigods. Instead they simply chose Philo, complete and intact. 

Clement's doctrine of the Logos is perhaps the highest and richest 
expression of this theory of mediation. It dominates his theology 
and had religious as well as theological value. ... Clement takes 
over all Philo’s teaching on the cosmic offices of the Word (Logos), 
not diminishing the area of the Word's administration by the 
introduction of subordinate Powers. ... Like the Wisdom of the 


27 Pearson, "Philo and Gnosticism,” 323. 

28 Tollinton, Alexandrine Teaching , 59-63. 
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Old Testament [sic] the Word is the Counsellor of God in the 
fashioning of the universe; he is also instrument, minister, agent . 29 

Clement celebrates the Johannine and Pauline passages which warrant this 
view of the Logos. He refers to the Word as Logos and as Son. To him he 
accords perfection, holiness, beneficence, sovereignty and a position "nearest 
the One Almighty. 1 ' The Son orders all things according to the will of the 
Father and steers the universe excellently. He is everywhere, he is the 
Revealer of God, the Herald of the King, the Countenance of the Father made 
manifest. 

Only through the Logos may we know God. In this connection 
the Incarnation and the Lord's human life have special 
significance. The Alexandrines always undervalued history, but 
even Clement writes of the earthly advent as a wonderful event, 
and speaks in terms of which Tertullian would not have 
disapproved.... Institutions in this connection have their value, so 
church and ministry and sacraments are important for Clement, 
all effective insofar as they are under the Word's control . 30 

For Clement, moreover, the Logos is not only creator and director of the 
universe, as well as the ultimate revealer of God. lie is also the great 
Educator of humanity. Life is a divinely ordered system for the training of 
the human soul. In all of it, our growth is mediated by the presence and 
function of the Logos of God. 

In Clement's Logos ... Creator, Revealer, Educator, ... we have 
mediation in its highest, fullest stage. The Logos dominates and 
pervades Clement’s teaching. ... we are left with the conception of 
an august mediatorial Person, who was Counsellor and Agent of 
the Most High in making the world, who is the Vice-regent and 
Administrator of God throughout the ages, who is the unchanging 
dynamic force and Guardian of humanity, who is the Reason and 
Mind of God, manifest in the universe and once also in a perfect 
human life . 31 


29 Ibid., 63. 

30 Ibid., 65. 

31 Ibid., 68. 
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Origen 

The torch passed smoothly from Clement to his disciple and successor at the 
Catechetical School. Origen elaborated Clement’s Philonic theology of the 
Logos by developing the theory of its eternal generation from God. This is 
the concept which later appears in the trinitarian debate surrounding the 
Apostolic and Nicene Creeds, particularly around the problem of the 
personhood and ontological nature of the second person in the Christian 
trinity, as well as the subsequent "filioque clause" debate which ultimately 
split the Eastern from the Western Church. Origen’s concept of eternal 
generation arises from the simple logic that God cannot be Father if there is 
no Son, therefore, there must always have been one. Out of this came the 
Christian debate of the pre-existence of the Logos/Son. 

In this perspective, the notion of mediation is preserved since absolute being 
like that of God is not a property of the Logos/Son. One is reminded of the 
Nicean and Chalcedonian debate about homoousia and homoiousia. Origen 
consciously wishes to preserve Philo's prominent interpretation of the 
Wisdom of the Hebrew Bible and of the Alexandrian Book of Wisdom by 
identifying it with Plato's Logos, as well as holding to Clement's 
interpretation of the Johannine Logos. Clement’s and Philo's Logos, Plotinus’ 
Soul, and Origen's pre-existent Christ are all concerned with the creation and 
redemption of material existence. By their function and roles the universe, 
despite the problem of evil, may still be seen as God's. 32 


3. The Created World 

Since the Alexandrian Platonists worked mainly in their world of speculative 
imagination, they made little contribution regarding the real world in which 
we live. They joined Plato in feeling assured that the material universe did 
not exist of or for itself but stood as a material reflection of a higher divine 
order of things. Descent from the spiritual to the material implied 
deterioration, unfortunately, but the Logos compensated for that and 
ultimately redeemed it. The soul of humans is for them the direct 
counterpart in the individual of the Logos in the universe. Generally, Philo 
agreed with Plotinus that matter was created but also eternal, since it was 
generated by the Logos in a pre-temporal event or process. Time is a 
function of the differentation and particularization of matter into the form of 
the universe. Clement and Origen agree, wholly. All these thinkers 
conceived the universe to be a living organism imbued with a vital soul or 


32 See, Pearson, "Christians and Jews," 215. 
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spirit. In the Logos, in proper Pauline fashion, all things adhere. The 
Christian theologians follow Philo in the conviction that the universe is 
inherently good. 

4. Human Nature 

The Alexandrians were not Humanists in the Socratic sense. Humanness 
was, for them, tangential and flawed reality. They were unsure whether the 
soul, which certainly came from the divine world, was pre-existent, created 
individually in time, or conceived and generated by conception and genetic 
inheritance. Philo left the Hellenistic and Hebrew elements from Plato and 
Genesis 1 unresolved in his thought. Clement followed suit. Origen differs 
little. Clement agreed with Philo that humans were created flawed, by virtue 
of being in part material. Origen saw humans as coming pristine from the 
hand of the creator and fallen by the abuse of freedom. Redemption for 
Philo, Clement, and Origen, alike, comes to humankind from God through 
the mediation of the Logos and the regeneration of the spirit and life of 
humans. The heroes of the faith, from Adam to Joseph, are for Philo the 
epitome of the presence of the Logos. Christian tradition picked up the same 
stride and preserved it, at least at the unconscious level, to this day. 

It is not difficult to identify indications of the influence of-the Alexandrian 
Library and its intellectual community upon the method and thought of Philo 
Judaeus. That Philo’s perspective was thoroughly Hellenistic is obvious and 
well known. There is good reason for assuming that the Hellenization of his 
thought was directly shaped by the virile scholarly community of which he 
was a part and that it was this intellectual community which manifests itself 
in the Catechetical School, and through it, shaped Christian theological 
development, definitively and permanently, from its very conception and 
birth. 


Summary 

Sturdy conclusions which can be drawn thus far are at least the following: 

1. Philo Judaeus stood solidly in the center of the scholarship and tradition 
of the Alexandrian Library and its university center, as it functioned in 
his day, and may well have been the dominant figure in that scholarly 
community of his time. 

2. Philo Judaeus adapted Platonism to his Hebrew religious and theological 
tradition in such a creative manner that his system coherently 
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demonstrates the amicability of the two traditions on most key issues 
which concerned the Alexandrians and, therefore, the ancient world of 
thought and scholarship from the first century B.C.E. to the fifth century 
C.E. 

3. Clement and Origen were directly and wholly dependent upon and in 
agreement with Philo's formulations of the biblical and Hellenistic 
conceptualization of philosophy and theology. This dependency was 
reinforced by their appreciation for Johannine and Pauline biblical 
thought, itself radically shaped by Hellenistic Judaism. 

4. The Catechetical School continued and elaborated in an Hellenistic mode 
the scholarship of the Ancient Library of Alexandria in such detail that it 
must be concluded that the Catechetical School was an inheritor of that 
Library's role and heritage, either as a corollary institution or as the very 
continuation of the library and university center itself. 

5. The Ancient Library of Alexandria, through the influence of the thought 
of Philo Judaeus, shaped all subsequent Christian theology, as is evident 
in the concepts of personhood, deity, trinity, and divine-human interface 
manifested by the debates of the councils and the formulations of the 
dogma of the church from the Catechetists through Tertullian to the 
Council of Chalcedon in 451 C.E. 

6. The formulation of all the ancient creeds manifests this influence in the 
details of wording and phrases, as well as in the debates which stood 
behind the final wording. Philo Judaeus is the genius behind most 
popular Christian religious notions and dogma. To this day, our universe 
of theological discourse is determined by the predilections of Philo's 
Hellenistic ideas and terminology. 33 


33 Ibid., 215-216. 
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III. Philo’s Agenda in the Trinitarian Controversy 


To describe a theological connection between the text and message of the 
New Testament, on the one hand, and the fourth and fifth century 
formulations of trinitarian doctrine on the other, is a precarious and 
circuitous enterprise at best and, in the worst case scenario one might devise, 
it is patently impossible to demonstrate any authentic connection 
whatsoever. The ecumenical ecclesiastical councils from Nicea (325 C.E.) to 
Chalcedon (451 C.E.) settled on what must he called a personalistic concept of 
the trinitarian nature of the God of Christian faith and dogma. The data and 
confessional claims of the biblical text of the Hebrew Bible and of the 
distinctively Christian Scriptures make such a personalistic trinitarian system 
neither imperative, nor likely, nor more than remotely suggestive. One 
might persuasively argue, I believe, that, taken for face value and on its own 
merit, independent of later philosophical developments, the text of the Bible 
does not make the trinity of Chalcedon possible. 

There are, of course, textual pericopes from the Christian Scriptures which 
have been read, ex-post-facto, as trinitarian, but they are all late incursions 
and mainly in the Johannine literature, a literature evidently significantly 
influenced by the early gnostic thought with which it grappled. The 
synoptics have no divine trinity. At best, the fourth gospel hints at a divine 
duo or binity with an additional oblique reference to an agency of the Logos, 
which appears in John 1 as identified with Jesus of Nazareth. The very late 
date of the fourth gospel, as well as of all other scriptural hints at trinitarian 
notions, suggests that they are more the product than the source of those 
influences which urged trinitarian thought in the fourth and fifth century 
councils of the Church. 

Moreover, even if one credits with some kind of trinitarian intent the 
scriptural hints which subsequently have been connected to the trinitarian 
formulations of the ecumenical councils, one is still at a loss to find in 
Scripture a personalistic trinity. At best one might successfully argue that a 
potentiality, though certainly not the necessity, of a modalist trinity is 
suggested there. 

What must be said in this regard about trinity must also be indicated 
regarding the conciliar formulations of the dogma describing the divine 
person and nature of Jesus Christ. Though one might adduce the Corpus 
Paulinum as evidence for an early confession of the deity of Christ, the 
significant progress so far made on isolating and formulating the Q 
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document (Kloppenborg) fatally weakens such argumentation based upon 
the heavily theologizing and Hellenistic Pauline sources. 

The perplexity of this problem, for a scholar who stands in the scriptural 
tradition of the Protestant Reformation, is greatly increased by standard 
patristic studies. It becomes readily apparent upon any diligent reading of 
the Church Fathers, both Greek and Latin, that they believed that they were 
struggling with more than epistemological issues. They believed that, as they 
pursued the slowly developing formulations of trinitarian thought and 
divine Logos theory through the unfolding of the early Christian centuries, 
they were not simply dealing with issues of rhetorical metaphor and 
symbolic language. They understood that their quest for understanding God 
had to do with describing an ultimate and objective ontology. The 
formulators of the conciliar trinitarian theology, in all of its ramifications, 
intended to provide the Church with a description and definition of the 
nature of God's existence and of God's historical reification and manifestation 
in Jesus of Nazareth. They appealed to Scripture to accomplish this, but 
neither their largely allegorical exegetical method nor the integrity of their 
notions of evidence or documentation are persuasive. Obviously they came 
to their task with a predisposed theological or philosophical bias and with an 
arbitrarily determined method, in consequence of which the just claims of the 
scriptural documents themselves were not given objective force. 


Sources of Trinitarian Thought 

The proximate sources of trinitarian thought from Nicea to Chalcedon can be 
readily identified, but the original and ultimate roots and sources are not so 
easily determined. The role of such ancient theologians as Tertullian and 
Athanasius is clear. 34 What is not clear is the reason why Christian thought 
developed in such a direction that the arguments of Tertullian and 
Athanasius seemed, by the fourth century, to be relevant, cogent, and 


34 See, Tertullian, Against Praxeas, in The Anti-Nicene Fathers: Translations of the 
Writings of the Fathers Down to A. D. 325, A. Roberts and J. Donaldson, eds.. Revised 
and Chronologically Arranged, with Brief Prefaces and Occasional Notes by A. C. 
Coxe, vol. Ill, Latin Christianity: Its Founder, Tertullian (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1968), 597-632; and Athanasius, Against the Heathen, The Incarnation of the Word, and 
Letter LIV: To Serapion, Concerning the Death of Arius, in A Select Library of Nicene and 
Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church: Translated into English with Prolegomena and 
Explanatory Notes, P. Schaff and H. Wace, eds., second series, vol. IV, St. Athanasius: 
Select Works and Letters (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1957), 1-30, 31-67, and 564-566, 
respectively. 
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necessary, in view of the lack of biblical imperative or clarity regarding 
trinitarian notions. 

Another way of putting the question is this. First of all, in view of the relative 
prominence of Jewish monotheism in the Mediterranean World of the first 
three centuries, secondly, in view of the rise of the Christian movement out of 
that monotheism, and thirdly, in view of the considerable interest among 
Greco-Roman intellectuals in the monotheistic quest, what was it that 
prompted the early Christian theologians to raise the issue of God's nature 
and work in the world in such a way as to set the stage for and create the 
imperative for answering their own questions with trinitarian formulae and 
claims for the deity of Jesus of Nazareth? 

G. Murray, undoubtedly, offers us a helpful hint in his Five Stages of Greek 
Religion.3$ He argues persuasively that in the final century B.C.E. and the 
first centuries C.E., the very atmosphere of the ancient world was filled with 
the thought forms of Greek philosophy and religion. Of course, Hellenistic 
culture, education, and philosophy had indeed established themselves 
throughout the Roman Empire and beyond. Its Middle Platonism, Neo- 
Platonism, and Gnosticism were "everywhere in the air," to use Murray’s 
phrase. The great Hellenistic centers at Antioch, Athens, Alexandria, 
Carthage, Pergamum, Rome, and elsewhere dominated the intellectual 
landscape. One could not ask significant questions about life, history, 
knowledge, and meaning without taking into account and reflecting the 
thought-frames of Hellenistic method and perspective. 

That this condition already prevailed at the time of the formulation of the 
New Testament text, as well in its LXX sources, is nowhere as evident as in 
the importing into the scriptural text of a standard Greek myth regarding the 
virgin birth of heroic figures. The Hebrew prophetic reference to a "young 
woman" was easily and unself-consciously translated by LXX and gospel 
alike into the Greek "Parthenos," with the distinct implication of "virgin." 
This was possible only because the Greek notion "was everywhere in the air" 
that divine heroes, such as Alexander the Great and others, were bom into 
this created universe by means of a divinely engendered virgin birth. That 
was simply the way things were and were done in the cosmos, as seen by the 
Greco-Roman world of that time. Furthermore, such ideas and models, 
particularly when conceived of in terms of mediation and implementation 
through the divine agency of the Logos, preserved the ethereal purity and 
distance of the transcendent deity, while implying a unique divine quality in 
those men so sired. 


35 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1925). 
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The very Judaism out of which Christianity first sprang was itself reshaped 
by Hellenistic thought by the beginning of the Apostolic Age, and this 
Hellenistic Judaism seems now, according to the most current scholarly 
insights, to have been entrenched not only in Alexandria but everywhere in 
the ancient world, including Palestine, by the age of the Apostolic Fathers 
and the Apologists. This is overwhelmingly evident in the works of Philo, 
whose method and content, as we have said, both indicate the Hellenistic 
perspective and priorities. Moreover, it was Philo's Alexandria specifically, 
and North Africa more generally, that dominated the cultural world of the 
New Testament era and fed the primary theological influence into the 
church's life and thought until 500 C.E. 

The theology of the ecumenical councils of the fourth and fifth century was 
African theology. It is true that Clement of Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, 
Poly carp of Smyrna, Justin Martyr of Ephesus and Rome, Irena eus of Smyrna 
and Lyon, and others from the European and Asian Mediterranean 
aggressively attempted to articulate the Christian message in the Hellenistic 
World in terms compatible with the current forms of Greco-Roman thought. 
But it was the theologies of Africa, particularly of Alexandria with its historic 
library, university center, and Catechetical School which most directly 
influenced the theological formulations of the councils from Nicea to 
Chalcedon. Not only are the towering figures of Tertullian and Athanasius 
significant in this regard, but the influential role of such figures as Eusebius 
of Caesarea and the Cappadocian Fathers at Nicea (325 C.E.), Constantinople 
(381), Ephesus (431), and Chalcedon (451), was shaped by the doctrinal 
tradition of Alexandria. 

Our question then narrows its focus specifically. What was it about North 
African theological influence which led to the formulation of the key 
Christian questions in such a manner and in such a context that the answers 
perforce developed into trinitarian formulae? The answer lies, as suggested 
above, in the dynamics that gave rise to the Christian Orthodoxy of Clement 
and Origen and their Catechetical School. This philosophical and theological 
force molded the perspective of such key figures in Africa as Tertullian, 
Cyprian and Athanasius, as well as the Asians: Eusebius, Basil, Gregory of 
Nyssa, and Gregory of Nazianz. 

While the Catechetical School was designed for educating catechumens, it 
became under Clement and Origen a sophisticated center for the cultivation 
of theologians. Despite the distinctive Christian character of its curriculum, 
the school stood in the context and the tradition of Alexandrian Hellenistic 
Culture and Philosophy. Moreover, as we have argued above, history clearly 
indicates the extent to which Origen depended upon Clement's formulations 
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of the Christian faith in terms of the language and categories of Hellenistic 
thought. Origen moved beyond Clement, theologically, only in stronger and 
more personalistic identification of Jesus of Nazareth with the divine Logos, 
derived by both Clement and Origen from Philo's integrated system of 
Hellenistic Judaism. 

It is not surprising that the early Christian theologians, who stood in the rich 
tradition both of the biblical faith and Greek philosophy, should have seen in 
Philo's system a method and content to be emulated and preserved. That 
tradition of biblical faith had become, by the time of Philo, a very well 
rationalized Alexandrian form of Hellenistic Judaism. He had adopted 
Middle Platonism and made it the matrix of his own world and life view. 

In so doing, Philo resisted some aspects of Platonism, such as the growing 
inclination of Middle Platonism to devalue the material universe, but for the 
most part he incorporated that Greek system of thought into his religio- 
philosophical synthesis. The key element of this conflation of Greek and 
Hebrew traditions, as has been pointed out previously, was the incorporation 
of the Greek idea of the Logos into Hellenistic Judaism. This element was to 
prove crucial for the coherence of Philo’s system and for that of the early 
Christian theologians who borrowed his philosophical theology and his 
method. 

Philo achieved this integration of the Logos into Judaism by an ingenious 
turn of thought. He identified the Logos of Platonism with the personified 
notion of Wisdom in the Hebrew Bible. For Philo this personified concept 
became the divine agency for creative and redemptive action in the material 
world. For a pre-exilic Hebrew believer this would have seemed a strange 
and unnecessary idea. If he could have conceptualized this notion, it would 
have seemed heretical to him. But for a Hellenized Jew of Alexandria in 
Philo's day, when the coin of the intellectual realm was the language, 
concepts, assumptions, notions, and thought forms of Middle Platonism, 
conflation of the idea of Logos and Wisdom was a natural, even an inevitable 
achievement. 

That Clement and Origen should have seen in Philo the mainframe and likely 
method for Christian theology is no surprise. They borrowed his essentially 
allegorical and analogical hermeneutic, a method generally in vogue in the 
Alexandrian tradition, and adopted his philosophico-theological framework 
for relating the biblical tradition to Greek Philosophy. They were primarily 
interested, in this enterprise, in Philo's domestication of the Platonic concept 
of Logos for biblical or theological use. 
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Logos theology was a critical or key factor in the development of 
Alexandrian Christian thought for a number of reasons. The Gospel of John 
had used the concept in its interface with the primitive forms of Gnosticism 
or pre-gnostic thought already prevalent at the beginning of the second 
century C.E. By the time of Clement and Origen, Middle Platonism had 
given way to a burgeoning Neo-Platonism with its theology of the radical 
inferiority of the material universe. This resulted in an impasse. How could 
the transcendent deity of pure spirit relate to or interact with the inferior, 
created universe? Indeed, how could one explain the very creation of the 
inferior material world in the first place, by such a perfect deity? This 
impasse was resolved by the proliferation of a great variety of sub-deities or 
demiurges, which were thought to mediate or channel the power and 
providence of God to the world of experience and tangible reality. Chief 
among these intermediate agents was the Logos. 

Gnosticism, as the correlate of Neo-Platonism, emphasized the radical 
disjunction between God and the universe and proposed hierarchies of 
divine forces and agencies mediating between God and created reality, which 
were even more complex than those of Neo-Platonism. Moreover, 
Gnosticism proposed taxonomies for the strategies and functions of these 
divine forces and agencies that were even more exaggerated than those of 
Neo-Platonism. 

Central to this entire system in both Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism was the 
function of the Logos as the primary agent for the interface between God and 
the world. If Gilbert Murray is correct, these notions were everywhere in the 
air. They were the intellectual coin of the realm. One could not readily 
imagine, in that time and place, other ways of thinking about questions of 
God, creation, redemption, the universe, the human predicament, or 
immortality, in the Greek mytho-philosophical context. And the Logos was 
the key. 

Thus having acceded to the appeal of Philo's system and his identification of 
the Logos of Plato with the Personified Wisdom of the Hebrew Bible, it was a 
short step for Clement and Origen to further personify the Logos, after the 
example of John’s Gospel, and progressively identify that Greek concept in a 
personalistic way with Jesus of Nazareth. Moreover, Hellenistic Judaism 
from 100 B.C.E. to 200 C.E. was frought with a theology of intermediary 
"divine-human" agents, and Philo's exegesis of Genesis 17 describes God as a 
trinity of agencies. 

Philo's agenda of rationalizing the biblical faith as Hellenistic Philosophy 
with primary focus on the function of a personified Wisdom/Logos readily 
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translated into Clement and Origen's Christian rationalization of their biblical 
faith as Hellenistic Philosophy with a primary focus on the redemptive 
function of a Logos personalized as Jesus Christ. This Catechetical School 
tradition, in which Origen went much further in the articulation of the Logos 
identification as the divine Christ than did Clement, shaped the central 
theological tradition which subsequently became the orthodoxy of the fourth 
and fifth centuries of the church. 


Greek Philosophy or Biblical Theology 

From Nicea to Chalcedon the theologians of the church endeavored to define 
and describe God and his operation in the created universe. These were the 
questions before them because these were the Hellenistic Jewish, Neo- 
Platonist, and Gnostic questions which were everywhere in the air. They 
asked these questions in the way they did because the tools they possessed 
for their intellectual craft were those provided by their cultural moment and 
time. These were the tools: words, language, concepts, metaphors, images, 
and thought frames of Hellenistic, Neo-Platonic, and Gnostic philosophy and 
theology. The theologians found themselves compelled to frame the answers 
as they did, for example such issues as the debate about homoousios and 
homoiousios, because of the peculiar manner in which they asked the 
questions. 

Surely, the most crucial philosophical and theological question for both Jews 
and Greeks was this: Just how disjunctive is the relationship between God 
and the universe? The problem that both Philo and the early Christian 
theologians had with Greek philosophical categories was that those 
categories and their distinctive language did not lend themselves readily to 
the Semitic sort of God who could be said to be heard "walking in the cool of 
the garden.” Is God really present in or to the creation? The Hebrews were 
sure that God was. It seems likely that Plato and his pre-Philonic heirs did 
not ever think so. It is not surprising, therefore, that the church made such an 
issue of homoousios as well as of its distinction from homoiousios , since it was 
compelled by its moment and milieu to use such Greek categories to speak of 
God's personhood and to describe the substantive presence of God in the 
universe and in Jesus of Nazareth, as they came to understand it. However, 
these Greek formulations came late in the early Church’s quest for articulate 
theology, and are less biblical than Hellenistic-Judaic categories in the mode 
of Philo. 

The main question for the theologians was the central question of Neo- 
Platonism, Gnosticism, and Hellenistic Judaism, as well as of Christianity: 
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How can a perfect and utterly transcendent God of pure ethereal spirit create 
and relate to an inferior and perhaps even an imperfect or evil universe. The 
Greeks had formulated the answer in the form of a hierarchy of deities, 
divine functions, or divine functionaries, with Plato's Logos in the central 
mediatorial position and role. Philo had adapted this system to the biblical 
faith by making the hierarchy of deities fit the post-exilic Hebrew notions of 
angels and demons, with the Wisdom/Logos in the central creative and 
redemptive locus. Clement and Origen found it obvious, cogent, and biblical 
to utilize this same hierarchical system, with its central Logos, and make their 
claim for the redemptive deity of Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ of God. 

If this had been merely a poetic undertaking for the formulation of 
metaphors regarding the function of God in the universe, it would be an 
admirable exercise in creative thought. That the early theologians intended 
to describe divine ontology, and that they went beyond a modalism, to 
describe a personalist ontological trinity, despite the lack of any biblical 
imperative to do so, seems a fatal philosophical and theological move, since 
there was nothing in which to ground this exquisite system but Greek, 
(Pagan, in the original sense of the term) philosophical speculation. 36 

Of course, this begs the question, in a Post-Reformation sense, namely, I am 
claiming that to ground the Christian faith in Greek philosophical speculation 
is fatal to the traditional formulations of the essence and warrant of the faith 
itself. It separates the faith from its biblical, historical foundation and from 
any substantial grounding in the authentic realities of an historical Jesus. 

I understand that this does not significantly disturb any contemporary 
philosophical theologians in both the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
traditions. For the construction of a coherent Systematic Theology, the nature 
and extent of early Christian philosophical speculation is not fatal. However, 
it is fatal to any attempt to create an ultimate footing for the traditional 
formulations of Christian truth in a comprehensive Biblical Theology. What 
interests me here, therefore, is the fact that such early Christian theologians 
as Origen especially, after the example of Philo, wanted to build a biblically- 
based Theology and Christology but separated their theological enterprise 
substantially from the imperatives of scripture to achieve the objective of 
systematizing their theological Weltanschauung in the language and categories 
mandated by their cultural milieu and its Neo-Platonist philosophical 
imperatives and possibilities. 


36 Cf., P. Chuvin, A Chronicle of the Last Pagans , tr. B. A. Archer, Revealing Antiquity, 
no. 4 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1990). 
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It is likely that the genius and authentic essence of both Judaism and 
Christianity has to do more with a perception of God's activity in the world 
and less with definitions of his ontological personhood, per se. If the early 
Christian theologians had adhered to the mode of the Hebrew Bible and the 
Synoptics, that vision would have been expressed in anthropomorphisms 
and centered in the description of existential expressions of the functions of 
God in the universe. Instead, they were preoccupied with definitions of 
God's nature and personhood and with Greek philosophical categories. This 
led the course of their thought away from the biblical agenda, certainly away 
from Jesus' self concept and the nature of the Jesus movement as can be 
discerned from recent Q research. 37 

I believe the early Christian theologians, and the church from Nicea to 
Chalcedon, intended to claim that Jesus of Nazareth was God’s ultimate 
divine ontological agent in history. That is a Greek philosophical statement. 
A biblical perspective would have held that Jesus of Nazareth is God's 
ultimate anthropomorphic, and therefore, metaphoric or analogic statement, 
a statement about God’s activity in history regarding himself and us, rather 
than a statement about God’s ontological nature and ontological presence in 
history. It would have identified Jesus as a man from Nazareth, perhaps, 
especially open to and imbued by divine spirit, or in whom God is 
profoundly manifested. 

There are those in the Christian tradition, of course, who would see the entire 
philosophical development from Plato to Chalcedon as a providential or even 
divinely inspired process. For them the peculiar Protestant perplexity of a 
lack of biblical basis for a trinitarian theology does not exist. Bernard 
Lonergan 33 counsels us that we should take the entire Christian theological 
development from Jesus of Nazareth to Chalcedon seriously because it was a 
serious and authentic process. That seems less than scholarly or scientific to 
me, and rings dissonantly upon the ears of this inquirer into truth. 


Summary 

In any case it seems patently true that the agenda of the ecumenical councils 
of the Christian Church during the fourth and fifth centuries, which 
permanently shaped the dogmatic tradition of the Christian faith, defining 
the nature of divine ontology and operational Christology, was not a biblical 


37 Cf., Burton L. Mack, The Lost Gospel: The Book of Q and Christian Origins (San 
Francisco: Harper, 1993). 

33 De Deo Trim , 2 vols. (Rome: Gregorian University Press, 1961; reprint. Same, 1964). 
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agenda. It was rather a special type of Hellenistic and Neo-Platonist agenda. 
Indeed, it proves to be a modified version of Philo’s agenda of Hellenistic 
Judaism, mediated throught the Alexandrian theologians and their 
Catechetical School. The objective of the agenda, like Philo's ambition, was to 
rationalize the tradition of biblical monotheism into Christianized Greek 
philosophical theology, shaped in the language, conceptual categories, and 
cultural context current at the time and place of those seminal conciliar 
theological debates, namely in terms of Philonic Middle Platonism and 
subsequent Neo-Platonists language, categories, and hierarchical models of 
diety. 

It is time, therefore, for the Christian Church to acknowledge that it has a 
very special type of material which constitutes its creedal tradition. It is not a 
creedal tradition of Biblical Theology. It is not a unique, inspired, and 
authoritative word from God. It is, rather, a special kind of Greek religio- 
philosophical mythology. 

For the Christian Church to formulate its theology in this manner and form 
may be a perfectly legitimate thing to do. It does, at least, have historical 
legitimacy and authority. However, it should be candidly admitted by the 
Church, then, that its roots are not in Jesus of Nazareth, as seen through Q 
and other historical data and textual analyses, nor in the central tradition of 
Biblical Theology, nor even in Pauline Christianized Hellenistic Judaism. Its 
roots are in Philonic Hellenistic Judaism and in the Christianized Neo- 
Platonism of the second through the fifth century. Since this is so, the Church 
should acknowledge to the world of humans seeking truth and to the world 
of alternate religions, that the Christian Church speaks only with its own 
historical and philosophical authority and appeal and with neither a divine 
authority or unique revelation from Jesus Christ nor from God. 
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IV. Epilogue 


The Decline of the Library 

The ancient Library of Alexandria did not end suddenly. It died the slow 
death of neglect, human capriciousness, major changes in cultural priorities, 
political intrigue, economic turbulence, ignorance, ill will, war and conquest, 
fundamentalist bigotry, and avarice. The decline began with Ptolemy V 
Epiphanes in 205 B.C.E., and the erosion of the quality of the dynasty. His 
abusive reign and adversarial disposition toward the objectives, traditional 
nature, and function of the great library led to the resignation of 
Aristophanes as Chief Librarian and the appointment of Appollonius 
Eidograph, a librarian whose scholarship and proficiency as a manager of the 
archival holdings and the research process was significantly inferior to that of 
his predecessors. His lack of any notable scholarship compared with that of 
his illustrious antecedents conclusively demonstrates such inferiority. It is 
true that his appointment likely lasted for a mere two years and he was 
followed in 180 B.C.E. by a great scholar and one of the most famous of all 
literary critics in the classical tradition of the library, Aristarchus of 
Samothrace. Aristarchus restored the quality of scholarship for another 
generation. It is also true that the library continued to grow in the number of 
volumes it contained, until it held one million books when Julius Caesar 
visited it in 47 B.C.E. However, as the Ptolemies declined from 182 B.C.E. to 
the end of the dynasty in 80 B.C.E., increasing abuse of the library took place 
in the form of the transfer of prize collections as tribute to Rome through 
arrangements designed to curry the favor of that increasingly dominant 
power. 

As has been indicated already, Julius Caesar apparently prepared to ship a 
large cache of volumes to Rome on the occasion of his visit to Cleopatra and 
accidently set fire to a number of the port facilities, destroying many books. 
Though he compensated Cleopatra with the library acquired as the spoils of 
war from Pergamum, the ancient Alexandrian institution had sustained a 
significant insult. When, to this, was added the radical deterioration of the 
original kind of Aristotelian research done at the library and university center 
as a result of the shift from natural, social, and literary-critical sciences to 
Middle Platonist Metaphysics, sometime in the late second century B.C.E., it 
is clear that the nature and quality of the research center had permanently 
changed. 

When Philo appeared upon the scene the intellectual enterprise in Alexandria 
was no longer rational empiricism but speculative rational idealism, and the 
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preoccupation was primarily with religious philosophy rather than objective 
interest in the nature and function of the universe, human culture, and 
science. The focus had shifted from human kind and the material world to 
the nature and function of deity, from Humanist Philosophy to Religious 
Philosophy. This reflected a generalized and remarkably radical change 
throughout Hellenistic Culture. The pattern continued and expanded 
surprisingly with the advance into the centuries of the Common Era. A 
preoccupation with religious and theological concerns prevailed throughout 
Hellenistic Judaism, Hellenistic Christianity, and Hellenistic Paganism, (Neo- 
Platonism). With it arose a new and often vicious competition for dominance 
and orthodoxy in the world of ideas and truth. That is, Rome had achieved 
political, economic, and social dominance throughout the world. Hellenistic 
Christianity was rapidly pressing for dominance, indeed control, in the 
marketplace of ideas. The arena of competition had shifted from that of 
intellectual, scientific, and cultural competition and inter-change between the 
large centers of learning in the various capitals and university cities, to 
competition between religious ideologies, world-views ( Weltanschauungen), 
creeds, and fundamentalist orthodoxies. 

The legitimate competitors were Hellenistic Judaism, Hellenistic Christianity, 
and Neo-Platonism. In Alexandria the key figures in this struggle were Philo 
and his followers in Judaism; Origen, Tertullian, and Athanasius in 
Christianity; and Plotinus and Porphyry in Neo-Platonism. Judaism did not 
overtly compete for world dominance, but rather worked for a progressive 
system of Hellenized Judaism for Jews. So an increasingly aggressive conflict 
took shape as a life and death struggle between Paganism and Christianity, 
that is, between the old Hellenistic Philosophy, which saw itself as holding to 
the values and intellectual project of "the fathers," on the one hand, and the 
new Hellenistic Religion of Christianity, on the other. 

The odyssey of struggle between these competing world-views affected the 
Ancient Library of Alexandria directly, in the general intellectual and cultural 
change it brought and also in specific incidents that the conflict produced. 
This is epitomized particularly in the cases of Olympius and Hypatia. 

As many as fifty thousand volumes may have been lost in the fire caused by 
Caesar in 47 B.C.E., and perhaps an equal number in tribute to Rome between 
182 B.C.E. and 100 C.E., above and beyond those recovered from the 
Pergamum library. It is clear that a great many more were destroyed by the 
fanatic monks from Wadi Natrun, who, under instigation of Archbishop 
Theophilus, assaulted Olympius and his Pagan cohorts in 391 C.E., burned 
the Serapion to the ground, and inflicted undetermined destruction upon the 
main library and its scholarly community. 
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Theophilus Versus Olympius 

Olympius was a highly respected Neo-Platonist philosopher, teaching at the 
university center and library in Alexandria. He was forced into the role of 
antagonist by the Christian bishop, Theophilus, who, having blackmailed the 
Emperor Theodosius into permitting the desecration of the Temple of 
Dionysius, violated the Pagan community by parading the sacred artifacts 
and religious accoutrements of the temple through the streets of Alexandria 
in a manner designed to trivialize and deprecate the Pagans and their 
ideology, emphasizing the dominance of Christianity and of the office and 
power of the Archbishop. 

Olympius, esteemed for his humane leadership of the non-Christian and non- 
Jewish segment of the Alexandrian community, protested both the deed and 
the style of Theophilus. A considerable assembly of concerned persons 
identified themselves with his position and made appropriate 
representations to the Christian authorities on behalf of the general 
community. Their appeal to the Christian leadership and community 
brought no reconciliation, but instead radically polarized the adversarial 
posture of both sides. A ground-swell of Christian antipathy to this Pagan 
show of force, aroused by Theophilus and spear-headed by the fanatic 
monks, forced Olympius and his followers to retreat into the Temple of 
Serapis where they were gruesomely murdered, dismembered, monstrously 
violated, and burned. 


Olympius had objected to the Christian desecration of the religious symbols 
of his community, as well as the trivialization of the truth, wisdom, and 
uprightness of the Pagan world-view. One can imagine that he realized this 
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would have been a considerable mutual empathy between the Jewish and 
Pagan community in these kinds of matters but the swelling power, 
arrogance, and inhumaneness of the Christian movement, recently endorsed 
by the emperor, was a force too great to cope with. The Christians, feeling 
the flush of potentially total victory over the other communities and world¬ 
views, were in no mood to negotiate or tolerate any alternatives to their own 
view. 


Olympius, on the other hand, was a man of magnanimity, religious tolerance, 
philosophical idealism, moral superiority, and deep appreciation of the grand 
Serapian experiment in conflating ancient Greek and Egyptian religions into 
the first official ecumenical movement in history, a program of brotherhood 
and unity which had been relatively successful for five hundred years. 
Olympius was a champion of minority rights, political freedom, decency in 
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statecraft, opposition to fundamentalism and fanaticism in any form, and 
against Theophilus' cynical manipulation of his fellow human beings. His 
Neo-Platonism afforded him the typical disposition and deportment of a 
civilized mind, life, and spirit, a man of integrity, egalitarianism, self- 
sacrifice, and authenticity. He was a universalist, viewing the quest for truth 
as open ended, not dogmatic in character, and dynamic not static. 

Olympius must be honored for his heroic integrity, his cosmopolitan 
perspective, his egalitarian spirit, his refusal to compromise truth and 
decency under lethal threat, and his martyrdom before the altar of his sacred 
shrine for the sake of that integrity which is most sacred to all human life and 
thought. His death was caused by the fanaticism of Christian Orthodoxy, 
which proved far less Christian than Olympius, himself. 

Olympius was the sort of fellow who gave Paganism a good name and 
caused it to hold its appeal and last so long in Alexandria after it had been 
officially discredited and virtually destroyed everywhere else in the empire. 
The Christian Archbishop Theophilus, in contrast, is described by Gibbon as, 
"the perpetual enemy of peace and virtue; a bold, bad man, whose hands 
were alternately polluted with gold and with blood." 39 

Parsons extends the comment: 

That he was a man of violent passion and without scruples is well- 
known. His infamous conduct toward St. John Chrysostom puts 
him among those prelates that the Church in her wisdom and 
rectitude does not choose to defend. 

The populace of Alexandria, equally willing to riot about the dress 
and affectations of an insane Roman emperor or the sacred 
incarnation of the Godhead, anticipating the coming final conflict, 
for days had filled the streets of the city with wild, turbulent mobs 
tearing at each other in semi-oriental Near-Eastern fashion, and 
many persons had been killed. The imperial authorities, agnostic 
or tolerant, were beside themselves to keep a reasonable peace 
between the warring factions. But, with Theophilus, the 
overshadowing and dominant figure, the virtual dictator of 
Alexandria, the spirit of havoc was abroad. 

There was a secession of strife, an appeal was made to the 
emperor, and the dread decision announced that the temples. 


39 Parsons, The Alexandrian Library , 354. 
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idols, and Pagan sacrifices must be destroyed. The howling mob 
rushed to the devoted Serapeum, all under control of Theophilus, 
the genius of destruction. The frenzied people rushed through the 
street... that led to the temple-area of Serapis,... up the great flight 
of marble steps, led by Theophilus, through the Propylaeum, 
across the stone platform and into the temple ... took little heed of 
the gold and silver ornaments ... the bronze and marble statues, 
the rare murals and tapestries ... with demoniac delight, 
destroying the masterpieces of Bryaxis which had been wrought 
with such patient care and devoted labor to create a thing of 
beauty for all time. At last the deed was done; rubble and ruin .... 

From the time of the destruction of the Serapeum, the city of 
Alexandria ... was the scene of constant tumult between the 
Christian sectarians, the Jews, and the Pagans. The violent 
zealotry of Theophilus was constantly abroad. His nephew Cyril 
succeeded him in 412. Both of these prelates were violent 
controversialists. 40 


Cyril Versus Hypatia 


The story of Hypatia is an even more pathetic testimony to the Christian role 
in the degradation of the function and role of the historic library and its 
scientific tradition. Hypatia’s life reads like a drama, as contemporary as it 
was ancient, thoroughly relevant to and illuminating of the human 
predicament in any age, as substantive as the highest endeavors in the 
human quest. She lived perceptively and incisively in the idealistic human 
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immoral, bigoted, and mean. The price she paid for dignity, wisdom, and 
sophisticated uprightness was as costly as the most tragic in that perpetual 
war which is wreaked upon aesthetic and spiritual potentialities when 
humans are caught between the millstones of human zeal and zealotry. 


Hypatia was the last great Pagan Neo-Platonist philosopher and professor at 
the Alexandrian university center where her father, Theon, served in 
essentially the same capacity. Bom in 370 C.E. in Alexandria, she is described 
by Parsons as "the last fellow of the Museum ... a famed mathematician and 
philosopher and who had succeeded to the school of Plato and Plotinus ... a 


40 Ibid., 354-355. 
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woman of great learning and highest character." 41 The Church historian 
Socrates has this to say of her: 

The daughter of the philosopher Theon, who was so learned that 
she surpassed all contemporary philosophers. She carried on the 
Platonic tradition derived from Plotinus, and instructed those who 
desired to learn in all philosophic discipline. Wherefore all those 
wishing to work at philosophy streamed in from all parts of the 
world, collecting around her on account of her learned and 
courageous character. She maintained a dignified intercourse 
with the chief people of the city. She was not ashamed to spend 
time in the society of men, for all esteemed her highly, and 
admired her for her purity. 42 

Socrates knew of what he spoke. He had come from afar to be her student 
and remained devoted to her and her memory throughout his Christian life 
and career. Hypatia was a women of rare beauty, eloquence, modesty, and 
remarkable intellectual gifts. She symbolized learning and science. Her 
prowess in the fields in which mostly males and increasingly Christians 
achieved high honors in her day starkly identified her as the target for a great 
deal of the animosity and jealousy the Christian community held toward the 
sophisticated and erudite Pagan philosophers in Alexandria, as well as in 
most other major cultural centers in the empire. 

Hypatia stood solidly in the tradition of Plato as interpreted and elaborated 
by Plotinus and Porphyry. She particularly represented the transcendental 
spirituality and ethereal moral idealism of Porphyry, as well as his 
orientation toward mystical and intuitive experiences of God. It must have 
been immensely difficult for the Christian prelates and theologians to 
countenance her in view of the fact that she was a woman, a person of great 
beauty, a consummate intellectual, and of spirituality and moral authenticity 
so obviously superior to their own. She was the epitome of grace, in all its 
profound social and spiritual meanings, in all its depth and transcendence, 
which Christianity aspired to, proclaimed as its essential creed, and betrayed 
so badly by nearly every function that was worth recording in the history 
books during the second to the fifth century C.E. 

Hypatia’s philosophy was that of a rational idealist interest in the nature of 
material and spiritual or transcendent reality, and in epistemology, as well as 
in the appropriate practices of religion and morality in the life and worship of 


41 Ibid., 355. 

42 Ibid., 356. 
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human society. With the Neo-Platonism of her time, she wrestled with and 
highly appreciated the possibilities of intuitive revelation, the reality of the 
supra-sensual, and the significance of belief and piety in the formation of the 
human person and a sound world-view. Her philosophy was monistic and 
monotheistic, though it provided for an extensive hierarchy of intermediaries 
between the ethereal deity of pure transcendent spirit and the material 
universe of creation. The primary intermediary for Hypatia, as for Philo the 
Jew, Plotinus, Iamblichus, and Porphyry the Pagans, and Clement and 
Origen, the Christians, was the divine Logos, the agent or force responsible 
both for the creation and redemption of the material world. That created 
universe was, as material world, inferior to the divine world. Nonetheless she 
appreciated it as an expression of the nature and mind of the deity, though 
limited, incomplete, and flawed. 

The intermediary theology served the same purpose for Hypatia and Neo- 
Platonism as it did for Philonic Judaism, and Hellenistic Christianity, namely, 
the preservation of the immunity of the pure and ethereal God, while 
providing a mechanism to explain God's necessary connection with the 
created, material world. The monism at the center of it all assumed that the 
divine source produced all of reality mediately or immediately. Thus all 
reality for Hypatia was monistic, but expressed itself functionally as trinity: 
the Absolute or source which Hypatia would have referred to as the One and 
the Good; Spirit which is intellect or intelligence; and Soul in persons and in 
the universe. Hypatia considered mathematics to be the best metaphor for 
understanding this reality. Three was the perfect and divine number: its 
continual recurrence in all mental processes, particularly in syllogisms, led to 
an almost superstitious reverence for this symbol. Experience is tripartite as 
well: physical, psychical, and spiritual, for the Neo-Platonists, though 
Plotinus drew no hard boundaries between these. 

It is very interesting to think about the ways in which this Pagan Neo- 
Platonist framework became the Christian Neo-Platonist framework with the 
demise of Pagan culture and philosophy in Alexandria. The mainstream of 
Plato's heirs found their perpetuation wholly within the Christian tradition 
after the Council of Chalcedon closed in 451 C.E. Since there is no significant 
scriptural evidence for a personalistic trinitarian ontology, such as that 
fashioned by the ecumenical councils of the fourth through sixth centuries, it 
is clear that the source of such thinking was Philo's Logos theology and this 
trinitarian thought that was everywhere in the air in the entire Hellenistic 
world of Pagan and Christian Neo-Platonism. This fact must be seriously 
reconsidered in our time, for the sake of the integrity of truth and Christian 
authenticity. It requires us to recognize that Christianity as we have it today 
is a form of Greco-Roman mythology, dependent upon precisely those people 
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and ideas that the early church did all in its power unmercifully to 
exterminate. Hypatia was correct and the theologians of the church were 
wrong in their respective quests, and their styles for pursuing those quests. If 
the Christian theologians had remembered, as Hypatia did, that they were 
crafting metaphoric ways of wrestling with the question of God, their quest 
would have been warrantable and authentic. That they proposed to be 
writing a definition or description of the ontological nature of God and his 
function in the universe was the height of arrogance and was scientifically 
stupid or dishonest, depending upon the level of their own knowledge of 
what they were doing. God is not ontologically trinitarian in Neo-Platonism, 
but rather functions throught the triad of functional modes, as described 
above. Modalism, as it was in the formulation of the Pagan philosophy, 
would have been a better accounting for the data of both scripture and 
experience and, therefore, for the writing of Christian theology. 

In epistemology Hypatia followed Plato’s emphasis upon the four kinds of 
knowledge: spiritual perception (nous), discursive reason which produces 
science (dianoia produces episteme), opinion which draws inferences from 
sense perception (doxa), and sense perception (aisthesis). The deficiency 
inherent in the cosmos is a deficiency which the Logos, the articulator of 
knowledge in the universe, is always in the process of redeeming by means 
of this knowledge. The universe has no objective life and function in itself, 
but gains its life and function from the force of spirit and knowledge 
cultivated in it by the Logos. Neo-Platonists were true believers, devout, 
often mystically inclined, and superbly moral in the ideals, creeds, and 
behavior. Proclus said of Plotinus that "his soul which he had always kept 
pure, took flight towards the divine principle, prayed to it, and adored it. He 
had always endeavored to raise himself above the stormy waves of this 
brutal life, which is nourished on flesh and blood. It is thus that this divine 
man, whose thoughts were always turned to the supreme God and the 
unseen world, merited the privilege of beholding several times the 
immediate presence of the Godhead, who has neither sensible nor intelligible 
form, since he is exalted above intelligence and being itself." 4 ^ Plotinus had 
four beatific visions while Porphyry lived with him during a six year period. 

For Hypatia and her colleagues evil was merely the function of the distance 
from the divine ultimate and hence the divine ideal, but moral disfunction 
was an issue of volition and breach of integrity. The soul, as for Plato, was 
considered immortal, and its destiny, for every human person, is to be 
transformed into the divine image and liberated from the deficits of its 


See, J. Hastings, ed., with the Assistance of J. A. Selbie, Encyclopedia of Religion, vol. 
IX (New York: Scribner, 1922), s. v. "Neo-Platonism," by W. R. Inge, 309. 
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material distance from the divine Absolute. The purpose and objective goal 
of existence and experience, therefore, was considered to be aesthetic: the 
achievement of the good, true, and beautiful. These three were considered to 
be, respectively, the nature, character, and function of God’s being and 
existence. 

Hypatia authored numerous texts in Mathematics and Philosophy including 
commentaries on the Arithmetica of Diophantus of Alexandria, commentaries on 
the Conics of Apollonius of Perga, commentaries on the astronomical canon of 
Ptolemy, and the like. She designed an astrolabe and a hydroscope, and co¬ 
authored with her father, Theon, a commentary on Euclid's Almagest. 

Hypatia invested her life and gave it up in the end, for the promotion of a 
sane, genteel, comprehensive, and godly or pious world-view and style of 
living. This need not have been seen as inherently conflictual with the 
growing force of Christendom. The ideas, piety, devotion, and integrity were 
congenial with Christianity in many ways. Her formulations were often 
significantly superior to the best that the ecumenical councils produced, thus 
shaping all subsequent Western thought. Her martyrdom in 415 C.E. was a 
petty exigency of a private political quarrel about power, a quarrel she did 
not pick and for which she apparently had no stomach. It arose out of the 
monstrous spirit of the Christian prelate confronted with her virtue and the 
appeal of her wisdom and knowledge and redemptive spirit. Cyril, cousin 
and successor to Theophilus, together with his monks, lusted for that same 
power of spirit and character and wisdom, which did not come to them 
spontaneously as it did to her. G. Highet describes it like this: 

In France, Leconte de Lisle produced a Popular History of 
Christianity, which was a savage philippic against the church and 
its corruptions - blood-thirsty inquisitors, greedy popes, terrifying 
superstitions. A thousand years of Greco-Roman Paganism, he 
implied, had produced no atrocities to compare with the burning 
of heretic Christians, no such abuses of the human spirit. Twice 
he wrote the tragic story of Hypatia, the beautiful Alexandrian girl 
whose soul, nourished on the Neoplatonic philosophy, was as 
beautiful as her body. She was stripped naked by a Christian 
mob, flayed alive with sharp shells, and then burnt. You, priestess 
and incarnatiun of beauty (cried Leconte de Lisle), "were struck 
and cursed by the vile Galilean." 44 


44 The Classical Tradition: Greek and Roman Influences on Western Literature (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1949), 456. 
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This is, of course merely a counter diatribe, befitting only men with the 
venom and irrationality of Theophilus, Cyril, and their kind; men more 
passionate than precise or particular about the truth; but there is a truth at the 
heart of it. It is the truth that Cyril missed and which, by its absence, 
murdered Hypatia and the magnificent ancient tradition of humaneness 
represented by the scholarly tradition of the Alexandrian Library. Gibbon 
says that Cyril was jealous of the retinue of hundreds of scholars from all 
over the world that crowded to Hypatia's lectures in Alexandria or in 
whatever distant cities she lectured, such as Athens, and he also thought she 
had the political ear of the magistrate of the city of Alexandria. 

... rumour was spread among the Christians that the daughter of 
Theon was the only obstacle to the reconciliation of the prefect 
and the archbishop; and that obstacle was speedily removed. On 
a fatal day, in the holy season of Lent, Hypatia was tom from her 
chariot, stripped naked, dragged to the church, and inhumanly 
butchered by the hands of Peter the reader and a troop of savage 
and merciless fanatics: her flesh was scraped from her bones with 
sharp oyster-shells, and her quivering limbs were delivered to the 
flames. The just progress of inquiry and punishment was stopped 
by seasonable gifts (bribes); but the murder of Hypatia has 
imprinted an indelible stain on the character and religion of Cyril 
of Alexandria. 45 

Certainly, we must add that the stain bleeds badly down the centuries to 
besmirch the very best achievements of Christianity of every age. C. 
Kingsley, in his lovely archaic novel, Hypatia , humorously reports regarding 
Cyril of Alexandria, "Theodoret wrote... 'His death made those who survived 
him joyful, but it grieved most probably the dead; and there is cause to fear 
lest, finding him too troublesome, they should send him back to us ... .'" 46 

Palladas, one of the last Pagan poets, spoke the pathos for all humane and 
creative spirits: 


Thee when I view, thyself and thy discourse 
I worship, for I see thy virgin-home 
Is in the stars, thy converse is in heaven. 
Adorable Hypatia, Grace of speech. 


45 The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire , 816-817. 

46 The Works of Charles Kingsley, 2 vols. (New York: Co-operative Publishing 
Society, 1899). 
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Unsullied Star of true philosophy. 47 

Hypatia's martyrdom tolled the final knell upon that grand human 
experiment, to which the Pagan saints from Thales to Democritus, Plato to 
Plotinus, had given all their grace, and which had been so gloriously 
epitomized in the history and scholarly life of the ancient Alexandrian 
Library and its Museum and University Center. Though that institution 
continued for another 232 years after the death of Hypatia, it staggered the 
whole time down the slippery slope toward irrelevance and dysfunction, 
until the Arabs came and closed it, apparently confiscating its remaining 
documents and building with them the great age of Arab science and 
philosophy. Hypatia and Olympius epitomized the role of that ancient 
scholarship, idealism, and integrity which characterized the Alexandrian 
tradition, whose repository of manuscripts and texts was lost to the world 
when the Ancient Alexandrian Library was destroyed. 


The Set of the Sun 


There has been much complex debate about how those last days and 
moments unfolded as the Arabs arrived under Ibn al Ass. Parsons believes 
that they wilfully burned the entire repository of books of what was a still 
large and flourishing library, under the dictum that if the books contained 
that which is given in the Koran they are no longer needed and if they 
contain what is contrary to the Koran they are not wanted. Parson's 
perspective depends heavily upon the 12th or 13th century report of Ibn Al- 
Qifti (History of Wise Men). This document seems to be a 12th century 
invention since until that time both Arab and Christian authors expressed 
interest in the Alexandrian Library but none knew of it surviving in any 
sophisticated form as late as the Arab conquest in 642 C.E. Moreover, Ibn Al- 
Qifti strongly supported Saladin’s rise to power, if not his sale of huge 
ancient libraries to raise money for his military and political campaigns. 
Accusing the Arabs of the 7th century of destroying the greatest and most 
important library in history may have been a contrivance in defense of 
Saladin. The ulterior motives would, then, be the obvious intent to justify 
Saladin's commercial disposal of famous scholarly collections as standing in 
the tradition of an established Arab precedent. 


What is clear is that the great Caliphs of the Arab empire were very 
interested in scientific libraries, history, and intellectual achievement on the 
order of that which had been seen in Alexandria. Moreover, it is clear that 


47 Parsons, The Alexandrian Library, 356. 
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much of the wealth of Greco-Roman scholarship was garnered from those 
areas which the Arabs conquered and incorporated into a rich golden age of 
Arab and Persian intellectual achievement, thus preserving much of the 
ancient wisdom for later communication to the newly developing West 
under the Holy Roman Empire. 

The closing moments of the ancient Library of Alexandria are likely to have 
been the relatively undramatic disappearance of the last remnants of a long 
declining community of scholars, the disappearance of a steadily eroding 
repository of books, the disappearance of the production of scientific and 
humanistic scholarship, and the final demise of the dimmed memory of great 
things past. This grand institution which had given so much to humanity 
and had within it the genius to give so much more, died the quiet death of 
ignorance, neglect, and carelessness. O. Spengler probably said it right, 
"Every great thing perishes, if its heirs are petty ." 48 


48 Aphorisms , tr. G. K. W. O’Brien, with an Introduction by W. Debbins, Gateway 
Edition (Chicago: Regnery, 1967), 121; aphorism no. 356. 
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